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partaking of the characteristics of a goat, a bull, a tiger, and an elephant. 
One circular seal shows six animal heads radiating from a boss. 

The uses to which seals were put at Mohenjo-daro are uncertain and 
have been the subject-matter of various conjectures. The large variations 
in the inscriptions speak against their use as money. Reversed writing on 
99 per cent of these objects becomes inexplicable if they are taken as 
amulets, and the projecting boss at the back disproves their use for this 
purpose. Their use in other countrics indicates that they were stamped on 
some plastic material like clay in order to authenticate property or seal 
the mouths of jars or doors. Owing to their fragile nature, actual clay 
impressions have been found of only a few specimens. Terra-cotta sealings 
were probably used for some specific purpose. Their large number and the 
fact that they have been found in the houses of the rich and poor alike 
indicate that the inhabitants attached great importance to them, and 
probably every citizen carried one on his person. The attempts in some 
scals to replace the legend after cutting it indicate that after the death 
of the original owner of the scal, it was taken by another by making 
appropriate changes in the inscription. =: 

Among semi-precious stones used for ornament, amazon and amethyst 
came from the south, and lapis lazuli, turquoise, and jadcite from the west. 
Rajputina and Kathiawar supplied plasma, agate, jasper, and blood-stone. 
All these were used for manufacturing beads, regard being paid to their 
colour-scheme, size, and markings. Great technical skill is displayed in the 
manufacture of beads. The holes in the carnelian beads are well polished 
and testify to the great skill in boring such hard stones. Some unfinished 
beads of agate sl.ow that they were shaped and smoothed before being 
bored, for the translucency of the polished stone helped the lapidary in 
erilling straight. The accuracy of chert weights shows that the people 
were proficient in the working of flint, agate, gneiss, and other hard stones. 

The gold used in the Indus Valley appears to have come from the gold 
mines at Kolar and in the Anantapur district. Different kinds of beads 
of gold were variously made by soldering cup-like pieces together or by 
casting or by beating out and soldering together, Bangles were made of 
thin sheets of gokl with the melal slightly overlapping on the inside 
Afghanistin, Armenia, and Persia range among Lhe probable source, of 
silver. Large globular silver beads were cast or beaten out, Earrings were 
made of silver wire roughly bent round. Silver bracclels were made on 
core lise gold bracelets, Copper and bronze are found side by side to the 
lowest levels at Mohenjo-daro. Copper may have come from Rajpulina, 
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bronze were cast by the cire perdue process. Eyes of needles and awls werc 
formed. cither by drilling holes close together and then breaking the in- 
tervening material, or by bending the head over as in some pre-Sargonic 
needles at Kish. Copper and bronze finger-rings were gencrally made of 
coiled wire. Lead was extensively mined in ancient India, and Ajmer may 
have supplied lead to the Indus Valley. It is significant that the people of 
the Indus Valley were not conversant with the metallurgy of iron. 

Shell is extensively used especially in the making of ornaments and 
pieces of inlay. Most of the shell might have come from places along the 
coast of India and the Persian Gulf. Mussel shell was also fairly common 
and was probably used as a spoon. Oliva was worn as an ornament and had 
some magic value attached to it, Cockle shells were probably used, as 
in carly Sumer, to hold cosmetics. Mother of pearl is conspicuous by its 
absence, while it was used by the Sumerians for inlay. Shell was apparently 
available in large quantities. The manufacturers experienced great difi- 
culties in cutting shell. Columella was first hollowed out by means of a 
saw and a hammer, and the tubular piece remaining was sawn into brace- 
lets. Beads of different shapes and pieces for inlay work were made out of 
the columella, and the whole of the shell was utilized. The comparative 
paucity of ivory objects may possibly be due to the sanctity attached to 
elephants. The wild elephant, which is totally extinct in North-Western 
India at present, probably roamed in Sind and the Punjab in the third 
millennium B.C. At that period the climate of the Indus valley, if we may 
judge by the flora and fauna, resembled that of the Ganges delta today. 
Though no true glass has yet been unearthed, the art of glazing appears to 
have been practised. Vitrified paste and faience were used for glazed work. 
Faience was extensively manufactured in the Indus Valley and is found 
at all levels. Ordinary articles of faience are composed of a white or a 
eveyish paste, granular in appearance, coated with a glaze, which has now 
faded to a light blue or green. Great skill in glazing is exhibited in a pottery 
bead covered by two coloured glazes, brown and white, which was first 
taken to have been made of glass. 


4. RELIGION 


No buildings have so far been dicovered in the Indus Valley which 
may be definitely regarded as temples, and even those doubtfully classed 
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the-seals, sealings, figurines, stone images, etc. In spite of the meagreness 
of the material the light if throws on ancient religion is invaluable. Here 
we can only refer to a few leading ideas. 

The first in point of importance is the cult of the Mother Goddess, A 
number of figurines of terra-cotla, suignce, ctc., portray a standing and 
semi-nude female figure, wearing a girdle or band round her loins, with an 
elaborate head-dress and collar, occasionally with ornamental check cones 
and necklace; sometimes the eat-ornamenits are like caps suspended on 
either side of the head. Some of the figures are smoke-stained, and it is pos- 
sible that oil, or perhaps incense, was burnt before them in order that the 
goddess might hearken favourably toa petition.’ Figurines similar to thosc 
in the Indus Valley have been discovered in many countries in Western 
‘Asia between Persia and the Aigean, and also round wayside trees and 
village shrines in South India. These figures arc rightly taken to represent 
the Mother or Nature Goddess, There is no reason to believe that the cult 
of the Mother Goddess originated in Anatolia or any other particular 
country because the concepts of the motherhood of God and of the divinity 
of Nature are quite common among the primitive peoples of the world, 
and are wide-spread and deep-rooted in India. The Mother Goddess is 
represented in every village as the tutclary deity (grāma devata) and is 
known under various names, such as Mita, Amba, Amma, Kali, Kar. 
ete., sometimes to be dreaded, sometimes warding off ovil spirits, imparting 
fertility, etc. It may be mentioned that the Rigveda refers to Prithvi 
and Aditi which are akin to the Mother Goddess. 

An interesting sealing from Harappa shows a nude female figure, 
turned upside down, with out-spread legs and a plant issuing from the 
womb, The reverse side has a man with a sickle-shaped knife in hand and 
a woman seated on the ground with hands raised in supplication, Ob 
viously this depicts a human sacrifice to the Earth Goddess, portrayed on 
the obverse with two genii, A similar figure of the Gupta Age has bem 
discovered in the United Provinces with a lotus issuing out of the neck of 
the goddess. Perhaps the sealing represents a river gushing out of the 
goddess's womb,'3 ‘The repres nlation of a figure standing in the bifurcated 
branch ui a pipfal tree also appears to depict the Mother Goddess, ’ 
this goddess the worshipper brings a goal, probally for sacrifice, and a 
number of people standing in the lower register secu to be taking part 
in the sacrifice. The Pipal tree is still held to be sacred in India but not 
associated with the cult of the Mother Goddess. The goat sacrifice has 
survived in the worship of Sakti, another form of the Mother Goddess, in 
Ihe sacrifier of animals is the most characteristic feature, Tt is stit! 
Fit tt faite deity represented by pottery figurines was 
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regarded as a vagin goddess or as the consort of the male god on the sea! 

amulets. i . i 
Among the male gods the most remarkable is a three-faced deity wearing 
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a horned head-dress, seated cross-legged on a throne, with penis ercetts, 
and surrounded by elephant, tiger, bufialo, and rhinoceros, with deer 
appearing under the seat. It wears a number of bangles and has a pectoral 
round the neck, and an inscription of seven letters appears at the top 
(PI VII. 4). This representation has at least three concepts which are 
usually associated with Siva, viz, that he is (i) 4rimukha (three-faced), 
(ii) Past pati (lord of animals), and (iii) Yogisvara or Mahayogi. The first 
two aspects are apparent from the seal itself. The deity is sitting cross- 
legged in a padmdsana posture with eycs turned towards the tip of the 
nose which evidences the Yogiévara aspect of the deity. It has been 
suggested by some scholars's that this Siva-cult was borrowed by the 
Indo-Aryans from the Indus culture, but as there is a reference to Siva, 
in the Rigveda itself, Siva may not be a later intruder in the Hindu 
pantheon. 

Two more seals of Siva have been found in the course of further 
excavations (P1. VII. 5, 6). The deity is always nude save for a cincture 
round the waist, and has a horned head-dress. In one scal the deity is 
three-faced and seated on a low dais, while the second has one face in 
profile; both have a sprig of flowers or leaves rising from the head between 
the horns. This sprig suggests that the deity so ornamented is a vegetation 
or fertility god—another link with Siva, who personifies the reproductive 
powers of nature. A horned archer dressed in a costume of Jeaves 
(Pl. VII. 7) displays the divine hunter aspect of Siva. 

It thus appears that Siva was one of the principal deitics of the people 
along with the Mother Goddess. His worship was, however, not merely 
iconic, but also phallic, as would appear from the presence of a large 
number of conical and cylindrical stones. These conical and cylindrical 
stones probably symbolize fertility, and are connected with the cult of 
Siva as Litigas. Many scholars find a contemptuous reference in the 
Rigveda to phallus worship, and regard it as a veiled allusion to the 
religious customs of the pre-Aryan people of the Indus Valley, but it has 
been suggested by others that the passage in question simply alludes to 
sensuous or luslful persons.'s 
ring stones suggest that the worship of the Yoni, the female 
symbol af generation, was also prevalent, though not to such an extent 
as Linge worship, It is, however, possible to take the group of ring stones 
as pedestals or bases of pillars, Hence until the Liiga and one of the ring 
stones are founi! in close association, the question of the prevalence of 
phallic worship cannot be definitely settled. The Vedic religion, it may be 
observed, was orginally aniconic, Une worship of icons arising at a later 
stage, 

That animal worship or zoolatry formed part of the religious beliefs of 
the people is indicated by the representations of animals on seals and 
sealings, or in terra-cotta, faience, and stone figurines. The animals fall 
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into three groups: (i) mythical animals, e.g. a semi-human, semi-bovines 
creature, attacking a horned tiger resembling Eabani or Enkidu in 
Sumerian mythology; or, complex animals, with the heads of different 
animals attached to a central boss, which may possibly be an attempt to 
bring together the representations of various deities; (ii) ambiguous 
animals, which are not completely mythical, like the strange unicorn, 
accompanied with manger or incense-burner ; or animals figuring as officiant 
genii. The frequency with which the unicorn appears has been taken to 
indicate that it was the tutelary deity of the city. Lastly there are (iii) 
actual animals, including the rhinoceros, the bison, the tiger, the elephant, 
the buffalo, the humped bull or zebra, the short-horned bull, cte. The 
feeding troughs which appear before some of these have been taken as 
symbolizing food offerings to beasts which could not be domesticated, 
indicating the animals as objects of worship. Some of these animals were 
regarded as the vahana or vehicles of the gods. The bull, for instance, is 
closely associated with Siva, It may be suggested that the limestone 
statues of animals resting on rectangular plinths represent gods in their 
animal form. Possibly the unicorn has some connection with the bon 
incarnation of Vishnu, which is said to be cka-syiùga (one-horned). 

Apart from their use as pictographic signs, no birds appear on seals er 
other amulets. It seems, however, that the dove was looked upon % 
sacred, as some of the pottery models on little pedestals exactly resemble 
those found at very early sites in Mesopotamia, where the dove wis 
regarded as sacred to the Mother Goddess. 

The worship of tree fire, and water also seems to have been in vogue. 
The existence of tree worship is evidenced by the representations on 
several seals and scalings. The most interesting of these depicts the 
trigiila-horned deity standing nude, with long hair, between two branch's 
of a tree with the half-kneeling figure of a worshipper with long hai, 
armlets; and horns, behind whom is a composite animal; in the lower 
register appear seven standing figures, with dresses down to the knees, 
in procession (PI No. VII. 8). The leaves of the tree appear like those 
wf the pipal. Some sealings from Harappa show brers enclosed hy a 
wall or a railing. 1t cannot at present be stated definitely whi 
wordup pertained Lo trees in their natural stale or lo their indwe 


spiris. 

Rectang ar aisles, separated from each other by long walls, sugg 
the Vedic sacrincial altar of a rectangular shape (agiisalé paved w 
bricks), in which offerings were made to Fire and other gods.'¢ 
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crocodile probably represented the river Indus. The cult of the gharial 
survives in Sind even today. 

The representations, on some seals, of Svasiika and the wheel, which 
are the symbols of the sun, suggest that the sun was not represented 
anthropomorphically but symbolically. Svastika and the cross appear to 
be religious or magical symbols as in Babylonia and Elam. 

From a faience tablet showing a scated deity with a worshipper on 
sither side and a hooded cobra over the head, it appears that some form 
of Naga worship was practised. 


5. FUNERARY CUSTOMS 


The evidence with regard to the cusioms about the disposal of the 
dead in the ancient Indus Valley is yet far too meagre for any definite 
conclusions, and though Harappa records more ample material, it relates 
to a period subsequent to the occupation of Mohenjo-daro. 

Three forms of burial have been found at Mohenjo-daro, viz., complete 
burials, fractional burials, and post-cremation burials, Complete burial 
means the burial of the whole body, ceremonially performed in various 
forms, along with the grave furniture, oficrings, cte. About 30 skeletons, 
evidencing complete burials, have been found in different groups. Some 
of these appear to have been victims of accidental death. All these 
burials appear, on stratigraphical evidence, to relate to the declining 
years of Mohenjo-daro. 

Fractional burial represents a collection of some bones after the exposure 
af the body to wild beasts and birds. Five such burials have been found, 
the best specimen being an urn containing a skull and some fragmentary 
bones, along with a number of earthenware vessels, and a variety of small 
objects including balls, beads, shell spoon, bits of ivory, and miniature 
vessels (PI, VIII. 1). Human bones are not found in all specimens, probably 
because after exposure bones were ground to dust before interment. 
Posteremalion burials have been inferred from large wide-mouthed 
i a number of smaller vessels, bones of animals, and of 
h, and a variety of small objects, such as beads, bangles, 
sometimes mixed with charcoal ashes. These are generally 

floor or asirect, Human bones are seldom found, these 
t hones of lambs, goals, cte., as bones are hardly neces- 

The uniform character of the urns, quite 
iclies, as also the offerings in the form of 
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6. THE INDUS SCRIPT 


The Indus script has been characterized by most scholars as picto- 
graphic, but save for a small number of signs representing birds, fish, etc., 
and varieties of the human form, the rest bear more or less a conventional 
character. Originally pictographic, the signs, as we know them, have 
become standardized, but not so conventionalized by usage as to have 
become mere stereotyped summaries like the cuneiform characters of 
Mesopotamia. During all the centuries of Mohenjo-daro's occupation, 
the script presents no development in the form of the letters. The script 
is found in one stage only, so that we cannot trace its genesis from the 


pictographic to the idcographic or phonetic, or its later development to 
any of the scripts of India. 


The most remarkable features of the Indus script are its clarity and 
straight rectilinear character, and the extent and variety of its signs, 
Admirable ingenuity is displayed in modifying the signs by the addition 
of strokes or accents, and in combining one sign with another in the form 
of conjuncis, The large number of signs precludes the possibility of the 
script being alphabetic. It was mainly phonctic, most of the signs appa- 
rently standing for open or closed syllables, and the remainder functioning 
as determinatives or ideograms. Nearly 400 distinct signs have been 
listed from the script so far. 

From the recurrence of certain characters, the facing of the animals 
and a few r indications, it has rightly been inferred that the direction 
of writing is from the right to the left, though in a very few inscriptions 
the direction is from left to right. In legends covering two or more lincs 
the direction is boustrophedon, 

There are resemblances between some characters in the Indus script 
and those in the Sumerian, proto-kumite, Hittite, Egyptian, Cretan, 
Cypriote, and Chinese scripts, Similarities have also been traced with 
the script of the Easter Islands, and the ‘Ta atric pictographic alphabets. 
All these seripts are pos: ibly interrelated, but only up to a certain point. 
Some scholars even claim the Tsrahni lo have been derived from the 
Indus script, 

It is not possible, in the present stage of our knowledge, to determine 
the langiiage of the script. Some scholars take it to be Sanskrit and others 
as Dravidian. In their attempts to decipher the script several scholars 
have taken for granted the identity of the tndus language wilh one or the 
other of Ihe known languages or their protolypes.7 In connection with 
the rescimblneces of the Tihi s wilh) other scripis, Rao Bahadur 
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the Indus script developed independently on Indian soil." dela 
to interpreting the script in terms of the Dravidian equiva = ‘ 
may be stated that we have nothing to rely on as to the sa ae a = 
proto-Dravidian language; the language could not have ae an ic 
during these 5,000 years.'8 Much more extensive research in Sou a 
India, moreover, will be necessary before definite links can be forge 
between the later stages of T Indus Valley civilization and the dawn 
ivilization in Southern India. ; 

Ea at our disposal is sufficiently large, but despite ae 
attempts by scholars no real light can be thrown on ee w ua 
may find gencral acceptance. In the absence of a real solution t! paises 
stand the test of any and every investigator, all aierpist decip bes i 
script will have merely an academic interest. The Indus Valley oF i e 
relations with Sumer and Elam, and Indus seals have been found a 
latter sites. Tt is likely thit some bilingual inscription, turned nes 
the spade of the archacologist in Iraq, will give us the right cluc to the 
decipherment of the Indus script. 


9 THE ANTIQUITY OF THE CULTURE 

Despite its definite individual characteristics, the Indus Valley r 
tion is not isolated and unique, but has sister civilizations elsewhere, wit n 
several outstanding common features, which indicate its contemporaneity 
with the western city cultures in Mesopotamia, At none of the sites = E 
Indus Valley has iron been found, which gives us the lower a o e 
age of the civilization, as iron was known everywhere in the Midd ie ast 
in the latter half of the second millennium B.C, The civilization that we 
find in the Indus Valley is still of the chalcolithic age displaying remarkable 
similarity with the Second ee ee es and Mesopo- 
amia, 4 he proto-historic period of Sumer (c. 2750 B.C), on 
ae ioe brought to light seven different layers of buildings at 
[ohenjo-darn, which have been assigned to three periods, viz. Early, 
rinediate, wad Late. Barlier layers lie submerged under subsoil water, 
The phase of the Indus Valley civilization found at Mohenjo-daro and 
i owi as (he “Harappā Culture.” Explorations in Sind have 
brought to light Huec different “cullures,” viz., those of Amri giuran 
and fhangar, the first of which preceded and the Jast two, eee ihe 
Harappā culture. Chanhu-daro displayed traces of Jhukar and Jhangar 
p res in the upper levels. 
ea fie ine of Troy and Rome, normally a period of one thousand 
years should be assigned for the occupation of the seven cities of Mohenjo- 
daro; but as the decay at Mohenjo-daro was much quicker on account of 
the imminent danger of floods (of which we get evidence), and as the 
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re-occupation of the cities was much more rapid as seen from the uni- 
formity of antiquities in all layers, a period of only 500 years has been 
assigned for the whole strata. As, however, the civilization is already in 
a developed stage, roughly a period of 1000 years has been allotted for 
the antecedent evolution, 

The latest settlement of Mohenjo-daro has been attributed to 2750 B.C., 
so that the occupation of the seven cities ranges between 3250-2750 B.C. 
This rough dating, however, has been brought down by a few centuries 
by the find of various Indus Valley objects in datable strata in Sumer 
and Mesopotamia. 

An Indus seal confined to the Late Period at Mohenjo-daro was fount 
at Eshnunna in layers pertaining to 2600-2500 B.C., so that the carly 
period at Mohenjo-daro reaches back to about 2800 B.C. A similar seal, 
however, has been found at Ur in a tomb which is not older than 2150 B.c.19 
Dr, Frankfort’s discovery of cylinder seals of Indian origin at Tell Asmar 
ar -/a green stcatite vase depicting a Brahmani bull at Tell Agrab carry 
back ihe date of the Indus Valley civilization to about 2800 uc. The 
seals of the Indus Valley type found in Mesopotamia by Dr. Gadd indicate 
2800 B.C. as the upper limit of the Harappi culture, Dr. Fabri places the 
main culture period at Mohenjo-daro between 2800-2500 B.C. on the 
evidence of a pottery jar with a Sumero-Babylonian inscription found at 
Mohenjo-daro. A comparison of the plain and painted ware in the Indus 
Valley with similar specimens at Sumer, Elam, and Egypt shows the Indus 
Valley civilization to have flourished about 2500 B.c. Ceramic evidence 
shows that the earliest stage of the Indus Valley civilization is represented 
at Amri, which may go back to 3000 B.C., followed by the Harappi, 
Jhukar, and Jhangar cultures. 

On a careful consideration of all available material for the age of the 
Indus civilization, some of which has been indicated above, it appears 


that the main culture period at Mohenjo-daro or the “‘Harappa Un 
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The uppermost layers of Chanha-daro, as suggested by Dr. Mackay, can 
be ass) d to 2300-2200 B.C, whereas the lower strata go back te 
2600-2500 u.c. The cullure period of the Indus Valley civilization, as 
rovealed by its finds, thus seems to have lasted roughly from e. 2800 t0 
22e n teni al tes in the Indus Valley are to Þe 
phed between the 
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8& AUTHORS OF THE INDUS CIVILIZATION 


The only definite matcrial available with regard to the authorship of 
the Indus Valley civilization is the human skeletons and skulls found 
among the ruins. As mentioned above, these show that the population of 
Mohenjo-daro was heterogeneous and comprised at least four different 
racial types, viz. Proto-Australoid, Mediter h ) 
bid The Mohenjo-daro population is, however, generally believed to 
have mainly consisted of the Mediterrancan type, which has been de- 
scribed before (ante, p. 143 ff.). The craniological evidence speaks not only 
of the diverse racial elements, but also of free racial mixture. 

No accuracy or scientific precision in this respect can be expected in 
sculptured pieces, as the artists were not anthropologists. Whatever 
meagre evidence is supplicd by the statuary confirms the craniological 
evidence as to the existence of different races, 

The anthropological and statuary evidence does not aid us in pointing 
at the authors of the civilization. There has been quite an amount of 
speculation among scholars and archacologists with regard to the ascrip- 
tion of the authorship of the Indus civilization to any particular race. 
Words like Aryan and Dravidian which primarily denote linguistic groups 
have been indiscriminately used in an cthnic sense in this connection. 
Thus the authorship has been ascribed to Dravidians, Brahuis, Sumerians, 
Panis, Asuras, Vratyas, Vahikas, Dasas, Nagas, Aryans, etc.** 

The majority view prefers to hold the authors of the Indus civilization 
as speakers of “Dravidian” (ante, p. 156). So far, however, as the funeral 
customs are concerned it is impossible to ascribe the Indus Valley culture 
io the “Dravidians,”” among whom burial was the prevalent form of 
inlerring the dead. Further, excavation in the south has hitherto revealed 
no traces of the Indus Valley civilization. 

‘The Brahuis, th 


oubl, in close contact wilh the Indus Valley in ancient 
and baa denis part of the ee tion at Sac daro; but 


n wilh any of the known races. 
ed the Vedic civilization with that of the 
8 ; and as the entry 
nf the Aryans into India, according to his view of the date of the Rigueda, 
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CHAPTER XI 


INDO-IRANIAN RELATIONS 


It has been shown in the preceding chapter that the undivided Indo- 
Irinians, as suggested by their already specifically characterized Satam 
dialect, must have left their original Indo-European home after the Hittites 
and the proto-Tocharians, but before any other Indo-European tribe, 
After some wanderings they settled down in what may be called the 
Indo-Irinian original home which was situated in the Pamir region 
(Eduard Meyer) or more probably in the plains of the Oxus and Jaxartes 
(Ernst Herzfeld). The latter says: “From time immemorial, at least from 
the third millennium down to the middle of the second, the Aryans 
inhabited, as an undivided ethnical group, the vast plains of the Oxus 
and Jaxartes, the land Evdnvéj of the two rivers Vahvi-Datiya and 
Ranhi."? It is also quite clear that the Aryan principalities appearing 
about 1400 B.C. in Mesopotamia and Syria were “the successful creation 
of a group of condottieri and their troops who had detached themselves 
from the main body, while the wandering tribes passed through castern 
Irän towards India.” i 

The undivided Indo-Irānians must have passed a long time in their 
Central Asian common home, for here grew up a specific Indo-Irinian 
culture and religion that may be reconstructed, at least partially, by 
comparing the Veda with the Avesta. Before the occupation of the 
Trinian plateau by tribes from the Indo-Iranian original home, the 
high land, to all appearance, was the seat of a culture that was probably 
matriaichal, and the people worshipped snake-gods like the primitive 
non-Aryans of India. It is very probable, therefore, that the pre-Aryan 
cultures of North-West India and Iran were of the same spirit and 
origin.3 

This okl collural liak between pre-Argan rain and pre-Aryan India, 
instead of being strengthened as a result of the migration of the Aryans 
into these two countries, as could be normally expected, was to all 
appearance complefely severed, for there is nothing to show that the 
Vedic Aryans +“ India maintained an active cultural relation with their 
brethren in Irin. 

Tn the earliest days the Aryans of India must have been connected 
will s Aryans of hån, cilher as friends or as focs, but “actual historical 
contact cannol, be ed with any degree of probability.” The two 
peoples tinuet their ha ss npon each other as it were, and developed 
their distinctive civilizations apparently without the least mutual 
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influence, although in language,s culture, and religion their similarity in 
the earlicst period was little short of identity, When later in history,¢ 
under the Achaemenids, Grecks, Bactrians, and Sakas, the Irinians 
and the Indians were forced to meet as citizens of the Same empire, they 
met as complete strangers, not as cousins of the same family. 
Geographical barriers are no doubt to some extent responsible for 
this apparent mutual oblivion, as also the fact that from the Indo- 
Sranian common home the pre-Indians and the pre-Iranians expanded 
in two almost opposite directions. All this, however, cannot explain the 
complete cessation of cultural contact between Irin and India even as 
early as the Rigvedic age. The Iranians had retained a distinct memory 
of the Indo-Iranian common home (Eranvéj) in their mythology, but 
the Indo-Aryans, who must have developed their distinctively Indian 
Rigvedic culture about 1500 B.C. at the latest, have nothing to say on 
this point. It is indeed difficult to get away from the idea that the silence 
maintained by the earliest Vedic Indians on Iran and the Iranians was 
at least partly intentional, for some of the geographical names prove 
beyond doubt that the period of immigration had not been so long as 
to have completely obliterated all memory of the land they left behind. 
Thus the names Rasi, Sarasvati and Bahlika, not to speak of others, 
must have been brought to India from Iran by the Aryans and applicd 
to two Indian rivers and one Indian province,? The reticence maintained 
by the Vedic Aryans about immigration from Indo-Irania was, therc- 
fore, at least partly intentional, for otherwise it would seem that those 
parts of the Rigveda in which possible or probable Iranian names occur, 
were composed already in Irn, as Hillebrandt actually suggested.8 
Incompatibility of some sort between the earliest Aryans of India and 
Irin has to be assumed to explain this camouflaged indifference, and it 
is also clear that this incompatibility was the cause of their divergent 
movements from their common home and ultimately destroyed the 
cultural unity between Irān and India of the pre-Aryan days. Seeds of 
such incompatibility which later developed into mutual hostility can be 
clearly seen already in the oldest Aryan religion and cult of these two 
countries, The printitive Indo-European religion recognized only naturc- 
gods (sky, sun, wind, elec.) and a fire-cult.s But already the undivided 
IndoTranians knew a soma-cult beside the older fire-cult, and abstract 
deities beside the older nature-gods. Indo-Ivinian society had there- 
fore consed to be culturally homogeneous even before the forefathers 
of the Indian and brinian Aryans parted company, and it is hardly 
to be dontded thal their parting was more Lhe effect than the cary of 
the cultural contrast revealed in religion. The old Indo-European term 
tdeivo (=F Ludo-Lainian #deiva) was apparently considered inappropriate 
for the new abstract and ethical deities, and a new term, Asura, perhaps 
borrowed from a higher civilization,! came to be used as their designa- 
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tion. Varuna was the chief of these ethical deities just as Indra was the 
chief of the older nature-gods.:* 

The fact that about 3400 B.C., in the well-known treaty-record 
discovered at Boghaz-kéi, the Daiva-gods Indra and Nisatya appear 
side by side with the Asura-gods Varuna and Mitra, clearly suggests, as 
Christensen"3 has pointed out, that the antagonism between the worship- 
pers of the Daiva-gods and the Aszva-gods—which is the central feature 
of early Indo-Iranian history—had not yet broken out. But it was in 
full blast long before the advent of Zarathustra whose Githis should 
be dated about Io0o B.C. on linguistic grounds, as shown in the preceding 
chapter. 

The antagonism between the worshippers of the new gods and the old 
must have been one of the main causes of the estrangement and subsequent 
secession of those Aryans who laler conquered India, but their antagonism 
was not confined to the field of religion alone, Christensent has suggested 
that the Asura-religion was practised by the more cultured and steadier 
elements of the primitive Indo-Iranian society whose chicf occupation 
was agriculture and cattle-breeding, while the older Daiva-religion 
continued to find favour with the more vigorous but less civilized portions 
of the people to whom the primitive predatory habits were more con- 
genial: the former were content to remain behind in Iran, but the latter, 
urged by the spirit of adventure, advanced farther east and at last entered 
India. But all of those who remained behind were not .4 sura-worshippers, 
nor all of those who braved the hardships of the forward march into 
India were adherents of the Daiva-religion. The Daiva-inscription of 
Xerxes,!5 discovered in 1935, clearly shows that even so late as the fifth 
century B.C. Dafva-worship had to be forcibly suppressed within the 
Achaemenian empire. And in India we mect with the curious situation 
that in the oldest period all the great gods reccived the title Asura as a 
decorative epithet, though later it came to be used exclusively as a term 
of abuse. In innumerable passages in the Brahmanas the Asuras have 
been represented as superior to the Devas in the arls of civilized life, 
and both in Vedic and Puranic tradition they are regarded as the ¢ 
brothers of the gods, They are as far above the Ddsas nnd Wakshasas 
aa the Devas themselves. 

All things considered, it seems difficult to deny that along with the 
great horde of Daiva-worshipping Aryans came to India also a culturally 
superior strong minority of Asara-worshippers, whose cult and religion 
was slightly different from that of the former and who were for that 
reason censclessly cursed and condemned by the Vedie Aryans, more 
oul of jealousy, ih would » out of contempt. For if the Vedic 
Aryans inti nly su edl all reminiscence of the Indo-Iranian 
original home, as suggested above, would they nol also have suppressed 

. the memory of the Asura-worshippers in the same way if they could? But 
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this they could not, because some Asura-worshippers were physically 
present among them. 

The carliest Indo-Aryan society, too, like the earliest Indo-Iranian 
society, was therefore not quite homogericous culturally. It was pre- 
dominantly—but not exclusively—Daivic, while the contemporary 
Iranian society was predominantly Asuric, After a period of conflict and 
adaptation there was peace which proved successful to the extent that 
even the foremost of the Daiva-gods, namely Indra, not only came to 
be regarded as an Asura in the oldest parts of the Rigveda, but was also 
credited with possessing måāyā, which was a special property of the 
Asuras and probably signified “magical power.'""7 It is hardly an accident 
that in Hindu mythology the archituct of the gods is an Asura whose 
: the rude Daiva-worshippers apparently regarded the 


name is Ma 
superior arls and crafts of their rivals as achieved by magic. 

In spile of the Daiva-bias of the Indians and the elsuva-bias of the 
Iranians their culture and religion continued to be essentially the same 
till the advent of Zarathustra in Iran, Zarathustra’s position is more or 
less analogous to that of the Buddha in India and Orpheus in Greece, 
both of whom protested effectively against the ceremonial slaughter of 
animals in the name of religion, but not by far so vehemently as Zara- 
thustra28 In his Gāthās Zarathustra condemns in bitter terms the 
orgiastic festivities at which the Daiva-worshippers, inebriated with 
Soma, offer bloody sacrifices to their gods, extinguishing amidst shouts 
of revelry the life of the innocent bull.'9 It is clear that the ritual practices 
against which Zarathustra directed his homilies closely resembled those 
of the Vedas. A large number of common cult-words such as haoma 
(= soma), zaotar (= hota), athravan (= atharvan), manthra (= mantra), 
yazala (= yajuta), yašna (= yajňa), tsiili (= ahiili), cte, and also the 
whole sacrificial cult, leave no doubt that Vedic and Avestan ritual 
are of onc and the same origin. Evidently, the Zarathustrian reform 
could not materially alter the essentially Vedic character of the Soma 
cult cherished in Irin from ages before his time. 

Tn the field of religion and mythology, however, Zarathustra was more 
successful, But here, too, the points of similarity are striking enough to 
prove previons identity, The ceremony of Upanayana is practically the 
came in the Veda. and the Avesta, and in both the conventional number 
of gods is the same, namely thirty-three, Both in the Veda and the Avesta 
the picture of the gods is primarily that of an heroic Aryan warrior riding 
in a chariot drawn by powerful steeds, Like he Vedic gods those of the 
Avesta foo hold up the sky to prevent ifs falling down, and image- 
worship is equally unknown in the Avesta and the Veda. Varuna, like 
his Avestan opposile mimber Ahura, assisted by Mitra (Avestan Mithra), 
is the supreme guardian of moral law, and the conception of cosmic 
order is represented in both by the same abstract deity, the Vedic 
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Rita = Avestan Aša. Iven the notorious discrepancy between the 
Vedic and Avestan Indra will disappear if the history of this god, as 
reconstructed by Benveniste and Renou,** is kept in view. Their ingenious 
theory may be summarized as follows: In the Indo-Iranian epoch there 
were two different gods, Indras and Vritrahan (upitra = resistance, 
vritrahan = resistance-breaker). Indra was nothing but a concrete per- 
sonalization of mere physical prowess, known in the legends of most 
primitive civilizations, but he was too Darvic to suit the taste of the stern 
reformer Zarathustra who did not hesitate to send him to Hades. But 
the Lord Resistance-breaker, i.e, Vridragna, whose function it was to 
break the resistance put up by evil, continued his glorious carcer within 
the Irinian pantheon. Indra and Vritrahan were united in the same 
person only later in the Vedic age. In short, Vedic Indra is the Indo- 
Irdnian Indra (mentioned at Boghaz-kéi) plus Vritrahan, whereas Avestan 
Indra is the Indo-Iranian Indra minus Vritrahan. There is no discrepancy, 
therefore, between Vedic Indra and Avestan Indra if it is remembered 
that the history of Indra is in reality the history of two different gods 
who influenced each other in two different ways in Iran and India. 

The Nasatyas who in the Boghaz-kéi inscription are mentioned side 
by side with Indra and Varuna also appear in the Avesta, though as a 
demon like Indra, and even the minor Vedic god Apari-napit is repre- 
sented in the Avesta by a god of the same name, To the Vedie Gandharva 
corresponds the Avestan Gandarawa, and to the Vedic Kriśānu the Avestan 
KoroSini2s In the Veda, Yama, the son of Vivasvat, is the ruler of the 
dead, in the Avesta, Yima, the son of Vivanhant, is the ruler of paradise.*6 
Examples can be multiplied to show that in spite of the Zarathustrian 
reform, the Irānian religion continued Lo be much the same as before. 
On the whole it seems that Zarathustra’s reform was not so much a 
break wilh the past as a determined and partly successful effort to re 
assert the principles of the old Asura religion by ridding it of all Dajvic 
contaminations,?7 This is suggested pointedly by the curious fact that 
not content with consigning to Hades the prominent Daiva-gods like 
Indra, he changed the name also of the chief A srva-god Varuna inte 
Ahura Mazdah2* That Zarathustra dropped the mame while ret 
and raising to the highest honour the personality of this god is apparer 
because in the previous age—at the time of the Boghaz-kii tablets ut 
any rate—he had lived in the corrupt company of the Datva-god Indra. 
For a similar reason Zarathustra avoided the word Baga “god” of Indo- 
European origin, though it occurs in the pro-Zarathustrian parts of the 
Averia and the Old i ations,» for an Jado-European 

tation could not but have Daivie associations, 
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is essentially the same. But it has now been fully established that the 
civilization of the Githas is a later reformed civilization of Irin, of which 
a much older phase is reflected in the YaSts, particularly the so-called 
heathenish Yašts, ic. the Yasts which have suffered least from Zara- 
thustrian revision.3e And the culture reflected in these pre-Zarathustrian 
heathenish Yaits is essentially that of Vedic India. The very Haoma- 
cult, which is rightly regarded as the chief indicator of Indo-Iranian 
cultural unity, is not only pre-Zarathustrian but definitely anti-Zara- 
thustrian, and could be retained in the post-Zarathustrian religion of 
Irn only because the prophet—clearly out of policy—-did not specifically 
mention Soma in prohibiting intoxicating drinks: from this omission it 
was argued by Avestan theologians that all other intoxicants are impure, 
but not Haoma.3! Benveniste has demonstrated that the Persian religion 
of the Achacmenian age, as described by Herodotus, agrees not at all 
well with that of the Gāthās, but shows significant points of similarity 
with the Vedic religion.3* 

The notorious difference in burial customs between Iran and India 
entirely vanishes on scrutiny. The custom of exposing dead bodics in 
dakmas, which is unknown in India, was not of Persian origin, but a 
Median custom confined to the Magi. It became the customary funeral 
rife of Lyin only in the Arsacidan age, and is mentioned for the first time 
in the Videvdit, a product of Lhe Arsacidan period. The Achaemenian 
monarchs, whose Zarathustrianism cannot be seriously doubted, were 
placed in claborate grave-chambers after death, and it is nowhere recorded 
that the corpse of any one of those mighty emperors had been thrown 
to birds and beasts.33 

The ancient Aryan culture of Irin was thus hardly distinguishable 
from the ancient Aryan culture of India, And that is as it should be, for 
both were derived from onc and the same Indo-Iranian culture. 
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name by the Indo-Irdnians who must have come in direct or indirect contact 
with the Assyrians during the period of Kassite ascendancy, for the Kassites 
on the one hand borrowed from the Indo-Iranians the word sărya and on the 
other conquered Assyria. Cf, Thomas, J RAS, 1916, pp. 362-6. 

12. Varuna was originally a nature-god no doubt, since the equation Skt. Varuna = 
Gr. Ouranos has to be accepted (sve Keith, /C, HI, p. 421). Yet the natural 
basis of this god had been usurped by Dyaus pitd = Zeus patér already in 
Indo-European times, and as a result he became a pronouncedly ethical gad. 
Varuna’s associate Mitra, too, was originally a naturo-deity—a sun-god—as I 
have tried to show before (IC, III, p. 63), but he too had to lose his natural basis 
to the more powerful Sūrya. 

13. Kulturgeschichte des Alten Ovients, p. 211. 

14. Op cit., pp. 211-12 

15 See Sukumar Sen, Old Persian Inscriptions, pp. 148-56. 

16, See Keith, RPVU, I, p. 457. 

17. See JC, VII, pp. 61-62. Benveniste has shown that the conception of Mäyå, 

by means of which Indra and his Irdnian opposite number Vridragna could 

assume different forms at will, dates from the Indo-Iranian epoch (Vyira et 

Vy0ragua, pp. 32 f., 194). 

Iranian tradition woukl make Zarathustra more or less a contemporary of 

Buddha and Orpheus (if, as is generally thought, they were historical persons), 

but according to Eduard Meyer (Geschichte des Altertims, second edition, third 

volume, p. 110, fn. 3) it is an inexplicable thing that anybody should think so. 

That Eduard Meyer was right can be hardly doubted, although weighty opinions 

have been raised against his view. The mention by Assurbanipal about 700 B.C. 

of Assara Maza along with seven good angels and seven bad spirits is a clear 

indication of acquaintance with the reformed Zarathustrian pantheon (sce 

CHI, I, p. 76). It is impossible therefore to suggest that the Kavi ViStaspa 

mentioned in the Avesta as the patron of the prophet was no other than the 

father of Darius I (522-486 n.c.), for in that case the Zarathustrian pantheon 
could not have been known in Assyria in the days of Assurbanipal. 

See Christensen, of. cit., p. 220. 
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CHAPTER 


VEDIC LITERATURE 
GENERAL VIEW 


Our knowledge of the Indo-Aryans is based on the evidence of Vedic 
literature, of which the chief constituents are the four collections known 
as the Rigveda, Simaveda, Yajurveda, and Atharvaveda, Not a single work 
of the Vedic period can be accurately dated. On linguistic grounds the 
language of the Rigveda, the oldest Veda, may be said to be of about 
1000 B.C., but its contents may be—and certainly are in the oldest parts—- 
of much more ancient date, and its latest parts, resembling Atharvanic 
charms, are as surely of much later origin. This Rigveda is neither an 
historical nor an heroic poem, but mainly a collection (sarihitā) of hymns 
by a number of priestly families, recited or chanted by them with appro- 
priate solemnity at sacrifices to the gods. Naturally it is poor in historical 
data, The Sdmaveda hardly counts at all as an independent text (sce 
below). The Sarhhitas of the Yajurveda, if the Brahmana portions of the 
schools of the Black Yajurveda are left out of account, are nothing but 
collections of short magic spells used by a certain class of priests at the 
sacrifices. For the history of the Indian people of the Vedic age the 
dtharvaveda is certainly the most important and interesting of the four 
Samnhitas, describing, as it does, the popular beliefs and superstitions 
of the humble folk, as yet only partly subjugated by Brahmanism. 

` Next to the Sarhhitas are the Brihmanas, an arid desert of puerile 
speculations on ritual ceremonies. They mark the lowest ebb of Vedic 
culture. The Upanishads were at least partially the result of a popular 
protest against the soulless ritualism of the Brahmanas, as was also the 
tise of eects like the Vaishnavas, Jainas, Buddhists, etc. In the Sitras 
Rralunanieal orthodoxy fought and lost its last battle against these 
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survey of (he Sabilis, Brihmanas, and the Srauta-siitras™ is given 


here Co indieafe the nalure and extent of these texts, reserving for later 
chapters their line nistic and literary valiation, 


t. TIE SAMHITAS 
t Ripoeda 
Of thy various recensions of the Rigueda known in tradition only one, 
namely the Sikala recension, consisting of 1.017 hymns of very unequal 
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47. Op. cil., pp. 97-100. 
48. For other recensions 
49. Published many times. 

o. Edited by Raghu Vira. 3 
a As pointed out by Weber, Ae aI P 433 

2. As surmised already by Bloomfield, ofp. cit, p. 49. T : 
53: Always the Saunakiya recension is to be understood unless the Paippalada is 

specifically mentioned. Y 

. See footnote 3a. ee : 

ae A complete edition of this important text by Raghu Vira is now appearing from 
Lahore. The most interesting parts of it were published by Caland in his 
“Auswahl,” For details about it sce Caland, Over en nit het Jaimintya-Brihmana, 
Some parts of the Jaiminiya Brakmaya were published for the first time by the 
present writer in his Collection of Fragments of Lost Brahmanas (Calcutta, 1935). 

56. Of which the Madhyandina recension was published long ago by Weber and the 
Kanva recension has been published by Caland (the first volume in 1926 and 
the second in 1940) from poe f 

. Caland, Aduva-Satepatha, Introd., p. 90. p on 
ae Op. cii., p. 102. Blosmfeld’s view appears to be the right one, but it is opposed 

by Caland (Vaitana Sitra, p. iv). 

. HIL, I, p: 234. y A b i E 
bo, A convedient kecon of them has been given by Winternitz, op. cit., pp. 225 ff, 
61. The Dharmasiitras retained only a nominal affiliation to particular Vedic 

schools. ve eae 
62. Or rather prescribe, for the style is throughout prescriptive, and not descriptive, 
This characteristic of the Srauta-sitras is shared also by the Grihya and Dharma- 
sutras. The Brahmanas, however, are truly descriptive, N 
63. To a lesser extent this method was followed also in the Grihya-sūtras. 

G4. The following bricf account of Sranta-siitras is mainly based on Hillebrandt, 
Ritualiitteratur, § 7. i . 3 yA a 
65. Ti hese Pratikas Pive been collected by Hillebrandt in his edition of Saikh. 

Sr. 5., Vel. I, p. 628. , 
66. A Sidra can be killed at will according to Ai, Br., VIL. 29. 4. 
67. This is the opicion also of Winternitz, op. cit, p. 278. 
68, See Weber, HIL. p. 139. 
Gy. See footnote 8a above. 
70. Op. cil., p. 16, Pe. Pee Me 
71. According to the computation of Caland (Vaitdéna-Sitra, p. viii). 


© Bloomfield, op. cit., p, 12. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


ARYAN SETTLEMENTS IN 
INDIA 


1. GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES IN THE RIGVEDA 


ALTHOUGH jt is dificult to arrive at any definite conclusion regarding 
the original home of the Indo-Aryans, we are in a somewhat better 
position in respect of their early settlements in northern India and gradual 
expansion ovor the whole of this arca. For here the evidence of Vedic 
literature comes to our aid, and fortunately the earliest part of it, the 
hymns of the Rigveda, contain abundant geographical data. It is a 
reasonable presumption that the geographical names which figure promi- 
nently or frequently in these hymns indicate regions which were familiar 
to their authors, and were scenes of the carly activities of the Aryans, 
Names less prominent or frequent might be cither outside settlements 
of the Aryans or the border regions inhabited by non-Aryans. It must 
be remembered, however, that the Rigveda is not a geographical manual 
and its various recensions have not come down to us in a complete form. 
It would, therefore, be unsafe and hazardous to draw any inference from 
the silence of the Rigveda, The non-mention of any locality in the hymns 
cannot be construed as evidence, one way or the other, unless, of course, 
it can be proved to be of such importance as to be inexplicable except 
on the hypothesis of want of knowledge. 


In order to ascertain the extent of the Aryan settlements in the period 


‘of the Rigueda, we should, therefore, consider the references to mountains, 


tivers, localities, countries, tribes, and kingdoms contained in the hymns, 
Courses of rivers, especially in the Punjab, have considerably changed 
in the course of the last three or four millennia. Their names have 
also varied in different. times, There is, therefore, some difference of . 
jon wilh regard to the identifications of the rivers mentioned in 
the Vedic texts. The same is the case regarding the location of the 
varions tribes and countries that figure in the Vedic texts, as their 


boundaries wore subject to constant modifications and they were known 
by alle names in different periods. But in spite of these difficulties 
it is possible to form a fair idea of the location of quite a large number 
of them, 


As regards mountains, only the Himilaya is directly mentioned in the 
Rigveda, Mijavant, one of its peaks, being referred to as the source of 
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Soma. According to Zimmer, this peak was probably on the south-west 
of the valley of Kashmir. : l 

Rivers have all along pluyed an important part in the lives of the 
Hindus, and cven in the Rigvedic age they were esteemed as deitics, 
presumably on account of the immense benefits they conferred on 
humanity. Out of thirty-one rivers mentioned in the Vedic texts, about 
twenty-five names occur in the hymns of the Rigveda alone. In the 
celebrated Nadistuti (X.75), the Rigveda enumerates several streams most 
of which belong to the Indus system, , 

Outside the rivers in the Indus basin, are mentioned Ganga, Yamuna, 
Sarasvati, and Sarayu. Ganga does not appear to be a well known or 
even important stream in the period of the Rigveda, Yamuni has been 
mentioned thrice in the Rigveda, which refers to the great victory of 
Sudis and the Tritsns on the Yamuna in the famous Dasarajia. The 
Sarasvati is the river par excellence (Naditamd, RV, Tf, 4r. 16), and 
occurs most frequently in the Rigveda. It seems to have been the holy 
stream of the Vedic see. In the enumeration of rive in the Nadistuti 
(N. 75. 5) Sarasvati comes between the Yamuna and Sutudri, and is 
gencrally identified with the modern Sarsuti, which is lost in the desert 
at Bhatnair. Roth, Zimmer, Griffith, and Ludwig hold that in many 
passages of the Rigveda the Sindhu is meant by the Sarasvati.! It may 
be observed in this connection that it is possible that the Sarasvati was 
as large as the Sutlej in the Vedic age, and actually reached the sen, 
as the Rigveda (VI. 61. 2, 8; VIL. 95. 2) describes it as going to the ocean 
The Sarasvati was the first of the Vedic rivers (IL. 41. 16) and its banks 
witnessed the development of the Vedic sacrifices. : 

The Drishadvati, which occurs many times along with the Sarasvati 
as an important stream, is identified by some with the Ghaggar and by 
others with the modern Chittang.? Between the Sarasvati and Drishadvati, 


flowing past Thānesar, was the Apaya (RV, IIT. 23. 4), a small tribut t 
of the Sarasvati. The Gomati has been identified by some scholars with 
the Gomall, whieh meets the Ganges to the east of Renare and this 
identification may be accepted in so far as the later Saihitas and 
Brilmanas are concerned. The Gomat of the fyreeda as menli gi 
in the Nadīstuti however, placed between the Kubhi and Ki 
Hence, its identification wilh the Gomal, a western tibulary of the 
Indus, seems more reasonable, Sarayu, on the eastern bank of which 
Chitraratha and Arpa were defeated by the Turvasa-Yadus, appears t 
he the modern Sarju in Oudh, as suggested by Zimmer and others. 7 h 
identifications by Ludwig with the Krumu (urram) and by St. Martin 
the (course of Ibe Śuludri (Sutlej) and Vipāś (Beis) ate 
dinenll to aceepl. p he 
Then we pass on to Ihe five streams, viz. the Sutudri, Vipas, Parushy, 
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Asikni, and Vitastã, which give the Punjab its name and, united together. 
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fow into the Indus. The Nadistuti omits the Vipag and inserts the 
Marudvridha between the Asikni and Vitastā. The Sutudri is the most 
easterly river of the Punjab identificd with the modern Sutlej. True to 
its name, it has considerably changed its course even during historical 
times. Vipas, “fetterless,” is the modern Beds, which has also changed 
its course considerably. Its non-mention in the earlier Vedic literature 
except in two Rigveda-hymns, coupled with its absence in the Nadistuti- 
hymn, supports the hypothesis that it was of small importance. 

Parushni, the modern Rivi, was an important stream which played 
a decisive part in the Dasardajiia (battle of the ten kings), by rising and 
drowning the enemies of Sudas. Asikni, known later as the Chandrabhiga, 
is the modern Chenab in the Punjab. Finally comes Vitasta, the most 
westerly of these five rivers, known today as Jhelum. Roth and Zimmer 
consider that the Marudvridhi mentioned in the Nadistuti (X. 75. 5) 
denotes the combined waters of the Asikni (Chena) and Vitasta (Jhelum) 
down to its junction with the Parushni (Ravi), and Chakladar accepts 
this views Stein, however, rightly places the Marudvridha in Kashmir, 
identifying it with Maruwardwan, a small Kashmirian stream flowing 
from north to south which joins the Chenab on its northern bank at 
Kashtwar.s Yaska identifies the Arjikiyi and Sushoma, mentioned after 
the Vitastā in the Nadistuti, respectively with the Vipas and the 
Sindhu.6 : 

Now we turn to the western tributaries of the Indus. The Rasā has 
been identified with the Jaxartes, a stream in the extreme north-west 
of the Vedic territory. The Kubha is the modern Kabul river which flows 
into the Indus a little above Attock and receives at Prang the joint flow 
of its tributaries, the Swat (Suvastu) and Gauri. The Krumu or the 
Kurram and Gomati or the Gomal are tributaries of the Indus meeting 
it further south. The Susartu and Svety’ appear to have been the tribu- 
taries of the Indus above the Kubhi, whereas the Mehatnii, Kruinu, and 
Gomati are the three tributaries below the Kubhi.7 The Suvastu, as 
already slated, is the Swit, a tributary of the Kubha, which itself is a 
tributary of the fdas. The word Suviistu, signifying “fair dwellings,” 
sems to indicate that there was an Aryan seltlement along its banks, 
Hariyfipiya, the seene of the defeat of the Vrichivants by Abhyavartin 
Chiyamina (RV, VE 27. 5) has been taken cither as denoting a place 
or i river, As a pla ne Harappa has been suggested as the modern 
fame of Mariyiipiya.® Many other lesser streams have not yet been 
identified with any degree of certainly, and are not mentioned here, 

In couclusion, we omst consider also the implication of the term 
Saplasindhavah a used in the Kigueda, The term means a definite country 
in Rigveda, VHL 24. 27, whereas al other places seven streams them- 
selves are intended. According to Max Müller, the seven rivers are the 
tve rivers of the Punjab along with the Indus and Sarasvati. Ludwig, 
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Lassen, and Whitney substitute Kubha for the Sarasvati and think that 
originally the Oxus also must have been one of the seven. Considering that 
the Rigveda mentions the Kubha (Kabul), Gomati (Gumal), Krumu 
(Kurram), Suvastu (Swat), ete., which lie to the west of the Indus, it is 
possible that the Rigvedic people knew of the existence of the Oxus. 
The reasonable view, however, appears to be to take the seven streams 
to be the Indus, the five streams of the Punjab and the Sarasvati. 

We may thus conclude that the extent of the country as reflected in 
the hymns is, Afghanistan, the Punjab, parts of Sind and Rajputina, 
the North-West Frontier Province, Kashmir, and Eastern India up to 
the Sarayu. l 

This conclusion is confirmed by another consideration. That the Vedic 
people had not yet penetrated into the swampy jungles of Bengal may 
be inferred from the absence of the mention of the tiger in the Rigveda 
which assigns the premier place to the lion,& 

There is a difference of opinion among scholars as to the part of India 
where the bulk of the Rigveda was composed. Max Miiller, Weber, Muir, 
and others held that the Punjab was the main scenc of the activity of 
the Rigveda, whereas the more recent view put forth by Hopkins and 
Keith is that it was composed in the country round the Sarasvati river 
south of modern Ambila.9 Brunnhofer, Hertel, Hising, and others, 
however, argue that the scene of the Rigveda is laid, not in the Punjab, 
but in Afghinistin and Iran.t¢ These and other theories need not be 
discussed in detail. Keith has rightly observed that “conclusions can be 

iawn only with much caution, It is casy to frame and support dy 
plausible evidence various hypotheses, to which the only effective objec- 
tion is that other hypotheses are equally legitimate, and that the facts 
are too imperfect to allow of conclusions being drawn.” 1! 

As the names of the rivers in the Rigveda show that the Vedic peopie 
knew the whole of the Punjab and occupied the best part of it, there 
is no need to suppose the bulk of the hymns to have been composed either 
in Irfin or in the Ambala district. 

Tt is a controversial question whether (he Vedic tribes in the days of 
the Rigveda had reached the ocean and lad know of sea navi al 
Keith and many other European scholars hold ilal thers is no ¢ 
indication in the Rigvedie period that ocean and sea navigation wert 
known.: Max Müller, Lassen, Zimmer, and the authors of the Vedic Inder 
on the other hand assert that ocean was known to the Rigvedic people. 
This seems to be the more probable view, The Sarasvati is stated to have 
+), and the hynins X, 136, 5 and 6 seem 
dearly to w I eastern oceans. References to the 
treastnes of the occa aad to Bhujyu’s story appear to aiude to 
navigation. “Lhe knowledge ol high tide can be inferred from 1 g 
L 48. 3. AH these reiorences indubitably prove that the Rigvedic people 
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not only knew the sea, but were mariners and had trade relations with 
the outside world. 


2. THE TRIBES IN THE RIGVEDA 


The whole of the territory known to the Vedic settlers was divided 
into a number of tribal principalities ruled normally by kings. The 
DéSarajita or the battle of the ten kings is an important historical event 
alluded to in various hymns of the Rigveda, and as many of the important 
tribes and personalities figured in this famous battle, it is worth while 
outlining the conflict. Sudis was a Bharata king of the Tritsu family 
which was settled in the country which later came to be known as 
Brahmivarta, At first Visvimitra, a scion of the Kusika family of the 
Bharatas, was the priest of Sudis, and led him to victorious campaigns 
on the Vipäś and Sutudri. Visvimitra, however, was dismissed later by 
Sudis, who appointed Vasishtha as his priest, probably on account of 
the superior Brahmanical knowledge of the Vasishthas. Thereupon a long 
and bitter rivalry cnsued between the two priests, and in revenge 
Visvamitra led a tribal confederacy of ten kings against the Bharatas, 
the federation consisting of the five well-known tribes Piru, Yadu, 
Turvaga, Anu, and Druhyu, along with five of little note, viz. Alina, 
Paktha, Bhalinas, Siva, and Vishanin. In the bloody and decisive struggle 
on the Parushni, the Bharatas emerged victorious, utterly routing the 
confederacy, of whom the Anu and Druhyu kings were drowned, and 
Purukutsa of the Pūrus met his death. There was another battle that 
Suds had to fight in which the three non-Aryan tribes, Ajas, Sigrus, and 
Yakshus had united under king Bheda; but these new assailants also 
met wilh the same fate and were defeated with great slaughter on the 
Jumna. ‘The location of these tribes, along with their activities in the 
period of the Rigveda, will now be considered in the order of their 
importance as far as possible, 

The Bharatus, who gave their name to the whole country, are the 
most important of the Rigvedic tribes. They were settled, in the Rigvedic 

the repion between the Sarasvati and Yamuna, The Bharatas 
inently in the Aipeeda in relationship with Sudās and the 
Tare enemics of the Pūrus. Their princes sacrificed on the 


eis natlehed by the superiority of their cult and ritual practices which 
sem to have attained prominence and supremacy in a later period. 
Vivāmitra is referred to as a Bharatarshabha and a Kausika, so that 
he belonged to the Kusika family of the Bharatas, 
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The exact relation of the Tritsus and Bharatas cannot be determined 
and there is a sharp difference of opinion among scholars on this subject. 
The Tritsus occupied the country to the east of the Parushni. Both being 
enemies of the Pūrus, Ludwig's identification of the Bharatas and Tritsus 
appears to be correct. Oldenberg, however, takes the Tritsus to be the 
priests of the Bharatas, thus identifying them with the Vasishthas, 
whereas according to Geldner, the Tritsus were the royal family of the 
Bharatas, which appears to be the most probable view. Zimmer’s theory 
representing the Tritsus and Bharatas as enemies is clearly untenable. 
The Tritsus and their kinsfolk the Bharatas were at war with the various 
tribes on both sides of the Parushni and Yamunā, as already stated. In 
post-Rigvedic times, however, they coalesced with the Piirus, their erst- 
while enemies, to form the Kuru people of later times. The Rigveda 
refers to the Srifijayas as being the allies of the Tritsus. The Tritsus 
apparently had hereditary kings to rule over them. Onc of them, Divodisa, 
surnamed Atithigva, was a great conqueror, who successfully fought 
against the Pirus, Yadus, and Turvagas on the one hand, and against 
Sambara, the Dasa king, the Panis, etc., on the other. Sudas, the son 
of Pijavana, was a descendant of Divodāsa; his exploits in the Dagarajita 
and against Bheda have been referred to. He was not-only a famous 
warrior, but also a great scholar and composer of hymns. 

The Pūrus have been mentioned in the Rigveda along with Anus, 
Druhyus, Turvagas, and Yadus. Though defeated in the Dasarajiia, the 
Pūrus were a very important tribe in the days of the Rigucda. They were 
closely connected with the Tritsus and the Bharatas, and lived on either 
side of the Sarasvati. The unusually large number of kings of the Pūrus 
suggests the importance of the tribe. The various names indicate the 
foliowing gencalogy of the Pūru kings: Durgaha—Girikshit—Purukutsa 
—Trasadasyu. Purukutsa is mentioned as a contemporary of Sudas and 
a conqueror of the Dasas; a son Trasadasyu is said to have been born 
to Purukutsa ‘at a time of great distress, probably indicating his death 


the Rigveda suggests the union of the Tritsus, 
form the Kurus. The name “Kuru” is not dircetly mentioned i 
Rigueda, but the amalgamation of these rival tribes in later Vedie period 
under Kuru is implied by the name Kurusravana of a king of the Pin 
line as shown by his patronymic Trasadasyava (AV, X. 33- 4). 
Connected with the Kuras were the Krivis, a comparatively unimpor- 
lant Gibe who possibly lived on the Sindhu (Indus) and the Asik 
(Ctiewah), liol across the Yamuna to the land 
Later kroen as Pane insigni we of (he Kiivis in later literature 
as compared with the importance of the Pafichalas is probably duc to 
the fact that the later Kuru-Daiichila alliance included not only the 
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Bharatas and other tribes but Krivi- lso. The Satapatha Brahimana asserts 
that Krivi was the older name of the Pañchālas (XIII. 5. 4. 7). 

Closely allicd with the Tritsus was the tribe of the Srifijayas who lived 
in their neighbourhood, probably in Pafichala. Millcbrandt locates the 
Srifijayas to the west of the Indus, and Zimmer, on the upper Indus. As 
their allics the Tritsus were in the Madhyadeda, the authors of the Vedic 
Index rightly suggest that the Srifijayas may well have been a good deal 
further cast than the Indus. Daivavata, a king of the Srifijayas, is cele- 
brated as victorious over the Turvasas and the Vrichivants. Daivavata's 
sacrificial fire is referred to, and Sahadevya Somaka is mentioned in this 
connection. Prastoka, a Srifijaya, has been lauded along with Divodasa, 
Turvasas were the common enemies of the Srifijayas and Bharatas. 

The Anus, Druhyus, Yadus, and Turvasas were the allies of the Pirus 
against the Bharatas. These five, according to Zimmer, are the “five 
peoples” (Pañchajanāl) of the Rigveda, The expression “five peoples” 
occurs under various names in the Rigveda and later Vedic literature. 
Who exactly are indicated by the five is not quite certain.+s 

Among the tribes who were hostile to Sudas, the Druhyus, Turvagas 
and Anus lived between the Asikni and Parushni. The names Yadu and 
Turvaśa normally occur together in che Rigveda, These two closely allied 
tribes lived in the southern Punjab and probably further south, Hopkins 
regards Turvaśa as the name of the Yadu king;!6 but the evidence for 
this is not conclusive. Zimmer identifies Turvasas with Vrichivants, but 
the passages merely show that they were allies. The name Turvasa 
disappears from later Vedic literature, possibly because they became 
merged in the Pafichila people. 

The Matsyas in the epic age lived to the west of the Siirasenas of 
Mathura, i.s. in modern Alwar, Bharatpur, and Jaipur, which was 
probably their home also in the Rigvedic age.'7 r 

The Ajas, Sigrus, and Yakshus were probably the castern people, They 
are generally regarded as non-Aryan, though there is no definite infor- 
mation on this point. 

The Pak alanases, Vishfinins, Alinas, and Sivas were the five 
frontier 4 ‘he Pakthas lived in the hills from which the Krumu 
originales, Zimmer locates them in eastern Afghinistan, identifying them 


for whom Zimmer suggests cast Kabulislinas original home, The Vishinins 
so-called probably because their helmets were horn-shaped or ornamented 


h horns, were, like Lheir allies, a tribe of the north-west, located farther 
down between the Kroma and the Gomati, North-east of Kāfiristān has 
been suppested as the location of the Alinas, who were closely allied with 
the Pakthas, and were certainly the enemies of Sudas, and not his allies 
as thought by Roth, The Sivas lay between the Sindhu and Vitasta in 
the Vedic period .18 
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Now we turn to the other tribes which have not been directly men- 
tioned as participants in the Dagardjia, or in any of the wars waged by 
Sudias. 

The Chedis, who dwelt probably between the Yamuna and the 
Vindhyas, had a very powerful king named Kaśu who is said in a 
Dinastuti (VIII. 5. 37-39) to have made a gift of ten kings as slaves 
to his pricst, The Puranic literature represents the Chedis as an offshoot 
of the Yadus. 

The Usinaras are mentioned in the Aitareya Bra@hmaua as dwelling in 
the middle country along with the Vasas and the Kuru-Pafichalas. There 
is nothing to support Zimmer's conjecture that the Usinaras in the 
Rigvedic times lived farther to the north-west, and it is reasonable 
to suppose that in the Rigvedic period also they lived in the middle 
country. 

The Gandhiris, one of the frontier peoples, lived to the extreme north- 
west of India. The good wool of the sheep of the Gandhiris has been 
referred to in the Rigveda (I. 126. 7). According to Zimmer they were 
settled in the Vedic times on the south bank of the Kubha up to its 
junction with the Indus and for some distance down the wst side of the 
Indus itself. 

Ludwig and Weber find in certain Rigvedic passages which mention 
Prithu-Parsavah (RV, VIL. 83. 1: meaning “with large ribs,” or “with 
broad axes”) a reference to the Prithus*and Parsus, i.e. the Parthians 
and the Persians, The meaning and sense in the passages, however, 
require the word Pargu to be taken as “ribs.” In a passage of the 
Rigveda (VIII. 6. 46) Yadu is brought into special connection with the 
Parégus. It cannot, however, be definitely stated that the Parsus were 
Persians. 

The Pārāvatas occurring in several passages of the Rigueda have been 
rightly taken as a people ò» the Yamuna on the strength of the mention 
of the Sarasvati in thcir connection (RV, VI. Gx, 2) as also of their 
location there in the Paiichanimsga Brāhmaņa. Their location on the 
northern borders of Gedrosia, as proposed by Tlillebrandt and Geldner, 
does wot appear to be correct, 

The Kikatas ocenr in the Rigneda (LIE. 53. 14) as a people under 
Pramaganda’s leadership and hostile to the singer. Zimmer, on Yaska's 
authority, takes these people as non-Aryans and locates them in the 
country later known as Magadha. Weber accepts the location but takes 
them to be Aryans, though at variance with the other Aryan tribes, 
Vanisare offen mentioned with (he Diasas and Dasyus as the enemies 
ef the Aryan lı cnt and rich, the Panis never worshipped the 
geds or rewa They have been described as selfish, non- 
sacrificing, wilh hostile pooch, precdy like the wolf, niggardly, of cruel 
speech, Dasyus, Disas of inferior status. They were cattle-owners and 
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notorious cattle-lifters, and in some passages definitely figure as demons 
who withheld the cows or waters of the heavens, Vala, whom Indra 
pierced when he robbed Pani of his cows, appears to be their patron 
God. Bribu is mentioned as one of their kings. The question of the 
identity of the Panis has not yet been settled with any degree of certainty. 
The words Panik or Vanik, Panya, and Vipani, found in Sanskrit, suggest 
that the Panis were merchants par excellence in the Rigvedic age. The 
Panis have been variously identified with an aboriginal non-Aryan people; 
with Babylonians (on the strength of the word Bekandta); with Parnians, 
the Dahae and other Iranian tribes; and with non-Aryan caravan traders. 
They might have been the Aryan sea-traders who spread the Aryan 
culture to the west. 

Derived from the same root (das, “lay waste" or “waste away") which 
originated the word Dasyu, the Disas have been described as the enemies 
of the Vedic people, sometimes of a demoniac character; but many 
passages speak of them as the human foes of the Aryans. They lived 
in fortified towns (dyasih purah) and were divided into clans (visah). 
Dasavarna has been alluded to a number of times, and the Disas are 
said to be black-skinned (Arishuatvach), noscless or flat-nosed (ands) and 
evil-tongued (myidhravāch), some of these epithets being shared in common 
with Dasyus. In the Rigveda, Dasa is not so reproachful a term as Dasyu. 
As Dasa in later literature became a synonym for slave, it can plausibly 
be said that originally the term was applied to captives in war who were 
enslaved. Hillebrandt and others identify the Disas with the Dahae of 
Trin, as they place the scene of activity of the Rigveda in Arachosia, 
where they locate the Sarasvati. 

The Dasas owned considerable wealth, and Ilibiga, Dhuni, Chumuri, 
Sambara, Varchin, Pipru, etc., have been mentioned as individual Disa 
kings, some of whom later reccived demoniac attributes, and were regarded 
as celestial foes of Indra and other gods. The Kirftas, Kikatas, Chandialas, 
Parnikas, Simyus, etc., were Disa tribes who mostly inhabited the 
Gangetic Valley and fought the Bharatas in their advance to the cast 
and south-east, 

though in many passages the term Dasyu is applied to supernatural 
enemies, there is no doubt that in several passages the term designates 
The main difference between the Dasyus and the Vedic 
s appears to be religions, The Dasyus were rite-less (@-harmai), 
indifferent to the gods (a-devayu), without devolion (a-bralinan), not 
(eyajuan), lawless (a-tra/a), following strange ordinances (anya- 
(he pods (drve-piyu), etc. Some of these epithets have 
> lo the Disas, as compared to whom they are less 
istinclively n people, as no clans (vsah) of the Dasyus have been 
mentioned. Zimmer and Meyer think that the original meaning of the 
term Dasyu (and Nasa) was “enemy,” which later developed intọ “hostile 
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country” with the Irinians, while the Indians extended the original 
signification of “enemy” to include demon foes. That to the Rigvedic 
bards there was not much difference between the Dasas and Dasyus 
would be evident from their sharing some epithets in common, and also 
from some persons being described both as Dasyu and Dasa, etc. 

‘The Asuras are generally referred to as enemies of Vedic people and 
of their gods, but some passages use the term in a good sense. One 
probable explanation of this has been hinted at before.'9 Another, sug- 
gested by Bhandarkar, is that the hymns in which Vedic deitics receive 
the appellation Asura were composed by scers of Asura stock who had 
embraced the Aryan religion, and the deprecatory passages were composed 
by Aryan scers antagonistic to the Asuras.?° The enmity between Aryan 
and Asura increased in the post-Rigvedic period. , 

It is indeed difficult to identify the Asuras with any of the ancient 
people. Sten Konow takes them to be non-human, Banerji Sastri con- 
siders the Asuras as immigrants from Assyria, the followers of the Asura 
cult who preceded the Aryans in India and were the authors of the Indus 
Valley civilization, Bhandarkar takes the Asuras to be the Assurs or 
Assyrians and suggests that the Salapatha Bréhmana refers to the Asura 
settlements in Magadha or South Bihar. 

The Rakshas does not indicate any definite tribe; according to the 
authors of the Vedic Index it normally refers to demons in early Vedic 
literature, and is applied to human foes only metaphorically. The Pisachas 
also likewise are not a tribe in Vedic literature though in later literature 
it is the designation of a tribe. fe 

As a result of the above survey we may briefly indicate the position 
and extent of the tribal scttlements referred to in the Rigveda. Roughly 
speaking the extreme north-west was occupied by the Gandhiris, Pakthas, 
Alinas, Bhalinases, and Vishanins, some of whom probably contained 
non-Aryan elements. In Sind and the Punjab were settled the Sivas, 
Pargus, Kekayas, Vrichivants, Yadus, Anus, Turvagas, and Druhyus. 
Further east (owards the region of the Madhyadega were the scttlements 
of the Tritsus, Bharatas, Virus, and Srifijayas, Ihe eastern-most part 
being in the ccenpation of the HKikales. The Matsya and Chedis were 
settled to the sonth of the Panjab in the region of Rijpulina and 
Maha, It may thus be reasonably concluded that the Aryan set! als 
during tho period of the Rigveda were practically co-terminuus with 
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ARYAN SETTLEMENTS IN INDIA 
3. THE PERIOD OF THE LATER SAMHITAS, 


BARHMANAS, UPANISHADS, AND SOTRAS 


1. Geographical Names 

We may form a fair idea of the Aryan settlements in the post-Rigvedic 
period, by utilizing the geographical data of the later Vedic texts and 
following the same line of enquiry as in the last two sections. 

The word Samudra in later Vedic texts generally, if not invariably, 
means ths sea. The reference in the Satapatha Brahimana (I. 6. 3. 11) 
to the castern and western oceans probably suggests that the Arabian 
Sea and the Indian Ocean were known to the people of that period. 

Trikakud (i.e. having three peaks), as the name of a mountain in the 
Himalayas, has been identified with modern Trikota. Krauficha, which 
occurs only in the Taiitirīya Avanyaka (I. 3x. 2), has been identiticd with 
that part of the Kailasa mountain on which Mānasa Sarovara is situated. 
Mainika is mentioned in the same text as a mountain in the Himalayas, 
Though not directly mentioned, Vindhya has been definitely alluded to 
in the Kaushilakt Upanishad by the term "southern mountain.” 

Turning to the rivers, the most striking fact is the disappearance of 
the Sarasvati. The place where the river vanished in the desert was 
known as Vinagana (Patiala District), and it reappeared at Plaksha 
Prasravana at a distance of forty-four days’ journey from Vinagana. 

Naturally enough, the rivers further to the east find a prominent men- 
tion in this period. Revi, the name of the Narmada, which occurs only 
in post-Vedic literature, is traced by Weber in the word Revottaras found 
in the Satapaiha Brahmana; but the interpretation is doubtful. The 
Sadinir has been mentioned in ihe Salepatha Brdhmana (I. 1. 1. 14 fi.) 
as the boundary between the Kosalas and Videhas. Some lexicographers 
have identified it with the Karatoyi, but according to the Vedic Index, 
it is too far east. Weber and Eggcling identify it with the Gandak, and 
Pargiter with the Rapti. Though the Mahābhārata (Cr, Ed. II. 18. 27), 
by placing the Sadānīrā between the Gandak and Sarayu, distinguishes 
helween the intra and Gandak, the Vedic Index pronounces the 


r Vedic texts mention various place-names which can be 
identified wilh reasonable certainty, Parichakri, mentioned in the 
Satapatha: Brdhmana (NUL 5. 4. 7) as the name of a Pañchāla town 
rformed his horse-sacrifice, has been 
ber with the Ekachakra which was near Kampila. 
: of the capital of Janemejaya Pirikshita where 
the horse for his famous Agvaimecha was bound (Sal. Br, XILL 5. 4. 2; 
Ait. Br, VILL 21), it was apparently in the Kurukshetra, It was probably 
identical with Nagasihvaya (Hastinipura) which was abandoned by 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


As has already been indicated above (Ch. XII), the different parts 
of the Rigveda-Saimhita were composed at different times, and it should 
be regarded, not as a single text by one author, but rather as a whole 
literature accumulating for centuries, a library, as it were, in the making 
for years. Nay, although the hymns of the Rigveda represent, in the main, 
the product of that period of intellectual activity when the Aryans found 
their way into India from their original home, it is not beyond the realm 
of probability that some of them were composed, or at least existed in 
the minds of the Aryan poets, even before they entered India. It is thus 
possible that a few stanzas or even hymns are reminiscent of the 
meteorological and astronomical conditions that obtained thousands of 
years ago, somewhere outside India. No wonder then, that we should 
find in the Rigueda thoughts, beliefs, and practices that onc would associate 
with the most primitive grades of society and with an unsophisticated 
age, side by side with an claborate sacrificial technique and advanced 
metaphysical speculation indicating the deepest apprehension of the 
godhead and its relation to man. The view, therefore, that the state of 
religious belief in the RV is a product of priestly effort and amounts to 
wholesale syncretism is as wrong as the one that it presents us with 
nothing else but a naive outpouring of the primitive religious conscious- 
ness. 


I, MYTHOLOGY 

I. Origin 

Let us therefore draw up a clear picture of the religious conceptions 
and philosophical thoughts revealed in poetic garb in the RY, in the 
> or of their evolution, as far as pussible, before attempting; Lo Tabet, 
define or classify them. The RV poets were deeply atfected hy the 
apparently mysterious working of the awe-inspiring forces of nature, 
Their hymns reflect in places that primitive attitude of mind which 
looks upon all nature as a living presence, or an aggregate of animated 
entities. The Iuminaries who follow a fixed course across the sky are the 
devras (lik, shining ones) or gods, Naturally the sense of the dependence 
of human wells on the powers af nature, the unexplained mysteries 
of u with almost a “supernatural” or divine 
character, finds its sian in various forms of worship. 

At the same lime, the attempt of the human mind, more poctic than 
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scientific, to account for the various forces and phenomena of nature 
with which man is confronted, leads to the rise of myths. When the 
imagination interprets a natural event as the action of a personified 
being resembling a human agent, a myth is born. The creative fancy 
of the Rigvedic poets gocs on adding new touches to the picture, so that 
a natural phenomenon ultimately appears as a drama of human passions 
and not as an unintelligible and chaotic happening. The stage of 
anthropomorphism is thus reached. Although Rigvedic mythology is not 
as primitive as some scholars once believed it to be, in no other literary 
monument of the world do we come across this primitive phase of the 
evolution of religious belicfs which reveals to us the very process of 
personification by which natural phenomena developed into gods. The 
myths that have grown up around a deity are in many cases transparent 
enough to keep the physical basis almost in full view all the time. The 
name of the god often hides but little. Nevertheless, in cases where such 
a clear view of the original nature of a god is not possible, the etymological 
equations of comparative mythology have not proved to be the reliable 
guides that they were once supposed to be. 

The closely allied mythology of the Iranians is illuminating at times, 
but mythological affinities are not as numerous as one would be led to 
expect from the striking linguistic affinity of the oldest form of the 
Avesta with the Rigvedic dialect in vocabulary, metre, syntax, diction, 
and ‘general poetic spirit, the reason being the considerable overhauling 
of mythological conceptions in Iran by the religious reform of Zara- 
thustra fante, p. 221). The Rigveda is a monument of Indo-European 
mythology and, in this respect, is equalled in importance only by Greek 
mythology. The Rigvedic mythology thus forms a connecting link between 
the later Indian phase of religious beliefs and the Indo-Iranian as well 
as the carliest Indo-European phase. G 

We now turn to the lines of mythological evolution within the Rigveda, 
In the hymns to the Dawn, the Sun and the Fire, among others, we are 
face to face with the corresponding physical phenomena exercising 
iveelly their beneficent powers. The process of personification next 
makes gradual progress, and the personified phenomenon is deified, and 
thus emerge the concrete figures of Ushas, Sirya, and Agni with whom 
the part holds, as it were, direct communion. We are not so fortunate 
in the case of the greatest figures of the Rigvedic pantheon, namely 
Varuna and Indra, regarding whose physical basis no certain conclusions 
have yel been arrived al, But in the case of a large number of Rigvedic 

able lo trace Uke original forces or events in Nature, Where 
on does not dominate the conception, the name of the 
deity is identical with that of the natural phenomenon, as in the case 
of Ushas and Sirya, Where the names differ, the personification has 
evidently ‘advanced to the stage of anthropomorphism asd apotheo: 
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The number of gods is now on the increase, the increase being due either 
to some striking attribute abstracted from the concrete personality of 
a deity and founding the conception of a new deity which develops 
independently, as in the case of Savitri, or to an abstraction (like 
Vigvakarman) taking up a concrete form later through association with 
some cosmic function or natural power. 


2. The Nature and Classification of Gods 

Although the divine rank thus got swollen, there is no fixed order of 
seniority among the gods, as in a pantheon, in the strict sense of the 
term. Far too many functions, powers, and offices are held in common 
by two or more deities. There is a sort of communism or democracy 
among them, though it is not thorough-going or consistent, and for 
this “the belief in individual gods alternately regarded as the highest” 
(ie. Henotheism or Kathenotheism as Max Müller has named it) is 
responsible. The particular deity that the poet happens to be invoking 
monopolizes, for the time being, all the attributes. The god is addressed 
for the moment as if he were the greatest and even the only god. Almost 
in the same breath, however, (in the very next stanza or hymn) this 
mighty god is described as dependent on others. 

In fact, the joint exercise of various powers, functions, and notable 
deeds by two or more or all the gods is almost a favourite theme in the 
Rigveda hymnology. In a thoroughly impartial spirit, the mutual co- 
operation, interdependence, and subordination of the various deities in 
pairs or larger groups is often described. There is hardly a god in the 
Rigveda so insignificant as not to receive homage from others not 
excluding the highest. “Henotheism,” in the strict sense of the term, 
is not to be thought of because the divine host of the Rigveda is not a 
panthcon (technically speaking) with an acknowledged overlord, Various 
explanations have been offered to account for this apparently inconsistent 
evaluation of divine ranks and dignities in the Rigveda. It has been urged, 
for txample, that the inconsislency may be due to the partiality of a 
particular Ris) + or Vedic Saini to a particular god. But the force of this 
argument is considerably weakened by the large number of Rigvedit 
repetitions and (on the whole) their even distribution throughout the 
text. As Gloomlicld observes, “no theory as to the character and origin 
of the Rigveda can pass by these facts. They mark the entire mantra- 
literature as in a sense epigonal and they forbid pungent theories about 
profound differences between the family books, their authors, and their 
geenrapa provenanen, 

| alo been contended, Macdonell points out, that “in the 
frequent hyrans addie ced to tl s or All-gods, all the deities, 
even the lesser ones, ate prised in suceession, and that as the great, mass 
of the Vedic hymns was composed for the ritual of the Soma-offering, 
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which included the worship of almost the entire pantheon, the technical 
priest could not but know the exact relative position of each god in 
that ritual.” This explanation rests on the unwarranted assumption 
that the ritualists of a later age, when sacrificial technique was enormously 
developed, had to, and could, preserve very scrupulously the mythological 
values of Rigvedic poctry. 

Another approach to the problem of introducing order and system 
into this apparent chaos has been through classification. There is, first 
of all, the traditional classification hinted at in RV, I. 139. 11 and followed 
by Yaska, giving us a triple divisions of the Vedic gods corresponding 
to the three orders, namely, terrestrial (prithivisthdna), aerial or inter- 
mediate (antarikshasthdna or machyamasthdna) and celestial (dyusthana). 
Prithivi, Agni, Soma, Brihaspati, and the rivers belong to the first order; 
Indra, Apirh-napat, Rudra, Vayu-Vata, Parjanya, Apah, and Matarisvan 
to the second; and Dyaus, Varuna, Mitra, Sirya, Savitri, Piishan, 
Vishnu, the Adityas, Ushas, and the Asvins to the third. This classification 
is founded on the natural basis which the deities represent, and is thus 
the most practical and least open to objection (comparatively speaking). 
RV, X. 158. 1, which invokes Sūrya, Vita, and Agni for protection from 
heaven, air, and carth respectively, is apparently the lead followed by 
the predecessors of Yaska whose views are quoted in the Nirukta, and 
who hold that there are only three representative deities, Sfrya in heaven, 
Vayu or Indra in air and Agni on carth, each of these having various 
appellations according to differences oi function, 

The division is overlapping and not very clear-cut, as Tvashtri and 
Prithivi are assigned to all the three spheres, Agni and Ushas to the 
terrestrial as well as the aerial spheres, and Varuna, Yama and Savitri 
to the acrial as well as the celestial ones. Another and a less satisfactory 
division is the historical one, into Indo-European, Indo-Iranian, and 
Indian deities, based on the age of the mythological creation, But the 
data as regards the dates and periods of many gods is insufficient and 
the available accounts of Germanic, Slavonic, and Celtic mythologies 
are defective. A division into prehistoric, transparent, translucent, 
opaque, and abstract or symbolic gods, based on the stages of personifica- 
lion which the deities represent, introduces the subjective element, owing 
to want of finality regarding etymologies and interpretations, and 
involves difficulties as regards clear lines of demarcation. A classification 
according to relative greatness may derive support from RV, I. 27. 13. 
But the difficulties of determining relative greatness are almost insuper- 
able (VIII. 40. 1 contradicting 1, 27. 13) and only a few tentative con- 
chidons are possible, For exwnple, Indra, the mighty warrior, and 
Varuna, dhe snpreme moral ruler, stand out pre-eminent above the rest, 
Agni and Soma—the Lwo ritual deities—should come next, but Indra, 
Agni, and Soma are the three most popular deities judging by the 
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frequency of the hymns addressed to them. The statistical standard 
provided by the number of hymns dedicated to the gods and the frequency 
of the mention of their names is also not a sure guide. ` 

Before we sum up the general features of Rigvedic religion, we shall 
pass under review the class-characteristics of the gods of the Rigvedic 
pantheon, and the individual characteristics of the more important 
among them. The gods are usually stated to be thirty-three in number, 
divided into three groups corresponding to the three divisions of the 
Universe as mentioned above, The gods are described as born, though 
not all simultaneously, and yet they are immortal. This immortality is 
either taken for granted or is a gift from Agni and Savitri, or is the result 
of the drinking of the Soma. In appearance they are human, the parts 
of their bodies (such as their arms or tongue) being identified poetically 
with the phenomena of nature, such as rays or flames. They travel 
through the air in cars drawn generally by steeds and occasionally by 
other animals. The food of men, such as milk, grain, and flesh, becomes 
the food of the gods when offered in the sacrifice, and is partaken of by 
them cither on the grass kept ready for their reception at the place of 
the sacrifice or in the heaven where the god of fire carries it to them. 
The exhilarating juice of the Soma plant constituted the favourite 
drink of the gods, On the whole, the gods are benevolent, the only onc 
with malevolent traits. being Rudra. Splendour, strength, knowledge, 
[ peession, and truth are their common attributes. As a matter of fact, 
they have so few individual or distinctive traits, that a riddle hymn 
like VIII, 29 is possible, wherein cach stanza describes a deity by its 
characteristic maris, leaving its name to be guessed. The identification 
of one deity with another and the invocation of deities in twos, threes, 
or even in whole groups has helped to add to this vagueness of outline. 
The gods subdue the forces of evil and regulate the order of nature, 
syhich they themselves follow and enforce on mortals. They reward the 
righteous and punish the sinful. 


3. The Celestial Gods 

We now turn lo the individual deities and give a brief survey of their 
noteworthy characteristics in the order ol the spheres to which they 
belong. The oldest among the gods of heaven, going back to the Fado- 
European period, and identical wilh the Greck Zeus, is Dyaus, a 
personification of the sky, a personification which, however, did not 
advance beyond the idea of paternity. He is called a ruddy bull 
bellowing downwards, a y deseription, probably, of the colour of 
light the fertili wer of rain and the thunder of heaven. 
“The nsope of the be udded sky of the night is obviously 
called when Dyas is once compared wilh a black steed bedecked 
with pearls. Dyaus is generally paired with Prithivi, the carth, in the 
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compound Dyavaprithivi, the Universal Parents, who are celebrated in 
six hymns. 

The comparatively small number of hymns addressed to Varuna 
hardly does justice to his importance in the RV, The personification has 
so far advanced that his physical basis remains obscure. It has been sug- 
gested that the word varuna-s is probably the same as the Greek word 
Ouranos (sky) though phonetic difficulties make the identification un- 
certain. Varuna is the upholder of the physical and moral order symbolized 
in rita with which he is more intimately connected than any other god. 
The Varuna hymns which are predominantly ethical and devout in 
tone give us the most exalted poctry in the Rigveda? He is a king and 
a universal monarch having a golden abode in heaven which is lofty 
and firm, and has a thousand columns and doors. He wears glistening 
garments. He has spies whomi none can deceive. He is predominantly 
called the Asura, who rules by means of his mdya which means “occult 
power” (applicable in a good sense to gods, and in a bad sense to demons). 
By this power he sends forth dawns and makes the sun (who is also 
described as his eye) traverse the sky. He supports heaven, carth, and 
air. He, with Mitra, is most frequently invoked as a bestower of rain. He 
regulates the seasons. Neither god nor mortal may violate his ordinances. 
Varuna’s special connection with the waters is unmistakable. He is 
a regulator of the waters and causes the rivers to flow. If the ocean 
docs net overflow, although the rivers constantly pour into it, it is 
due to the maya of Varuna. He is above all the dhritavrata, the upholder 
of ordinances such as the fixed paths of the luminaries across the sky. 
He stands out pre-eminently as the moral governor among all the deities. 
The fetters (pasas) with which he binds sinners are characteristic of him 
in this capacity, In every hymn to Varuna, there is a prayer for forgiveness 
of gin, 

‘There is uncertainty regarding the physical basis of the idca of Varuna. 
The view generally held is thal it is the encompassing sky. This original 
conception, it is supposed, goes back at least to the Indo-Iranian period 
since Admra Mazdāh (the wise spirit) of the Avesta agrees with the Asura 
Varina in character, though not in name. In the opinion of the present 
writer, Varuna in the RV is pre-eminently the All-Pervader, the All- 
Encompasser, the All-Eaveloper—an aspect fully agreeing with his name 
which appears to be derived from the root vri (“to cover” or “encompass’’). 
This All-Encompassing character is in keeping with his lordship over 
the iwin spheres of light and darkness, of Night as well as Day, and with 
his position as supreme ruler (samrd) of the physical and moral world 
and as the ¢ dian of pila, This pa, which like a wheel circumscribes 
the universe, repiales it, and keeps it in place, is Varuna’s pase and 
has for its physical basis the belt of the zodiac from which no luminary 
(deva) may deviate and the penally for transgression whereof is cnsnare- 
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ment by the shackles of won-rifa or darkness and death. This is one side 
of the All-Encompassing character of Varuna. Another and a more 
important side (unfortunately missed by most scholars} As Varuna's 
overlordship of the Waters (@alr) which are far more intimately con- 
nected with him in the Rigveda than is generally supposed. The researches 
of Warren} and of Tilak: establishing the cosmic character of these Waters 
have not received the attention they deserve, They may be summed 


up as follows: 


(1) The Waters are both terrestrial and celestial. The attributes of 
the latter in the Rigveda cannot all be satisfactorily accounted for on 
the hypothesis that they are rain-waters. (2) The release of the Waters 
and the breaking forth of the dawn or the emergence of light are described 
as simultaneous events (I. 164. 51). (3) In fact, the movement of the 
Waters and the spreading forth of the rays of light originate from the 
same source and follow the same path (of rita) simultancously. (4) These 
Waters are described as moved upwards by Indra when set Aree for 
movement, simultaneously with the luminaries, after the killing of 
Vritra (IE. 15. 6; I. 80. 5; I. 32. 12, etc.). Their downward movement 
is, of course, described, as in VIII. 69. zı where the seven rivers are said 
to flow into the jaws of Varuna as into a surging abyss or ocean, (5) 
The Universe is said to have consisted of nothing but undifferentiated 
Waters in the beginning (X. 82. 6; 129. 3). These Waters are coeval with 
the universe (X. 30. 10). (6) The cosmic circulation of the celestial waters 
and the simultaneity of the free flow of the Waters and the rising of the 
Dawn are stated unambiguously in the Avesta (Vendidad XXI. 4-5; 
Yasht VI. 2, 3; etc.). (7) This theory of the cosmic circulation of the 
Waters is not peculiar only to Indo-Iranian mythology, but is found in 
Greek and Egyptian mythologies also. In other words, the celestial waters 
or watery vapours which pervaded the regions above, below, and around 
the earth were supposed by the Rigvedic pocts to be the stuff out of which 
the universe was created,s and were, like the ether of modern scientists, 
the medium of the transmission of the light of the luminaries. 


A completely satisfactory explanation of the Rigvedie account of 
Varuna as the All-Pervader follows from his rulership of these ¢ osmi 
Waters. If Varuna in later mythology sank to the position of an Indian 
Neptune, it was among other causes also due to the original sense of 
the Apah (Waters) as “Cosmic Waters” in the Rigveda being lost sight of, 

Mitra is so closely associaled with Varuna, that only one hymn (H1. 50) 
is addressed to him alone separately ang his individual character cannot 

Wislinclly peculiar epithet is Yäayajjara 
p because lie marshals people into activity 
is a sun-god, the guardian of faithful rss 
evidence points to Mitra as a solar deity 1 
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the aspect of a benevolent power of nature as suggested by the name 
Mitra which originally meant ‘‘an ally.” 

Sūrya is the most concrete of the Solar deities, the name (which 
designates the orb of the Sun as well as the god) showing that his character 
as a luminary was always present to the mind of the poets. As the all- 
secing god, he is often called the cye of Mitra, Varuna, Agni, and other 
gods. The dawns produce Siirya and he is said to be the son of the goddess 
Aditi and of Dyaus, He is a ruddy bird or cagle that flics through space. 
He is cognate with the Avestic Avare, “sun,” who has swift horses and 
who is the eye of Ahura Mazda. 

Savitri is pre-eminently a golden deity. His eyes, arms, hands, and 
tongue are golden; so are his car and its pole. He diffuses golden 
splendour. He removes evil dreams and drives away demons and sorcerers. 
In the famous Gayatri stanza (III. 62. 10), which has remained the sacred 
morning prayer of the Hindus for more than two thousand years, he 
is invoked to confer his splendour on, and stimulate the thoughts of, 
the worshipper. When Savitri is said to shine with the rays of the sun, 
to urge the sun or to announce men as sinless to the sun, he is evidently 
distinguished from Sirya, as in RV, VII. 63. But there is a large 
number of passages where it is dificult to distinguish between the two. 
The pocts love to play on the name of the god, derived as it is from sit, 
to stimulate. It is to be noted that he is connected with evening as well 
as with the morning time. 

Piishan is a god with a very vague personality, the anthropomorphic 
details being very few. He has a beard and braided hair. His chariot is 
drawn by goats and he carries a golden spear, an awl, and a goad. His 
favourite food is Karambha (“gruel”). He is connected with marriage 
in the wedding hymn (X. 85). He acts as the envoy of Sūrya with his 
golden aerial ships, and as a chariotecr drives downward the golden 
wheel of the sun. He is a guardian of the roads, the deliverer, par excellence, 
from danger, and takes care of cattle, Aghrini (“shining”) is an exclusive 
epithet of nis. Very probably, he was originally a solar deity standing 
for the beneficent power of the sun manifested chiefly in its pastoral 
aspect, 

the only prominent anthropomorphic trait, nay, the main characteristic 
of the natuce of Vishuu—a minor deity in the RV—is his three steps 
which give him the exclusive epithets mru-gāya (“wide-going’’) and 
ama (“wide-steppinge’). Two of his steps are visible, but the third 

highest is invisible, far beyond the flight of birds, and is like an 
eye fixed heaven, shining: brightly down, Since he is described as 
motion, tke a revolving wheel, his minety steeds (days) 
four names (seasons, an evident allusion to the three 
and sixly days of the solar year), Vishnu probably is a 
tion of the activily of (he sun, whose passage through the 
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three divisions of the universe, namely, carth, air, and heaven, is referred 
to in his three steps. Indra is the only deity most closely associated 
with him. 

The word aditi is primarily a noun meaning “non-binding,” “pondless- 
ness,” from diti “binding,” derived from the root da “to bind.” Hence 
as a goddess, Aditi is naturally invoked to release her worshipper from 
bondage. This original meaning of unpersonified “freedom” seems to 
survive in a few passages of the RV. Now the Adityas arc several times 
described as aditeh puirāh (“sons of Aditi”), and this expression may have 
meant in the pre-Vedic age simply “‘sons of freedom” (like sahasah putrah 
= “sons of strength") and probably described a prominent quality of 
Varuna and the other Adityas. Macdonellé wonders, “But how are we 
to account for so carly a personification of such an abstract idea, and in 
particular for Aditi becoming the mother of the Adityas?” The explana- 
tion probably is as follows: Aditi is also unmistakably connected with 
light in the RV. Varuna—the Aditya—is connected prominently and 
almost exclusively with yita; so is Aditi. This rita has for its physical 
basis the belt of the Zodiac (as mentioned above). Now the devas, the 
lights of heaven, seemed to the ancients to recover their freedom from 
the clutches of darkness and to restart on their bright carcer from a fixed 
point in the east, lying on the belt of the Zodiac or the Rita. This point in 
all probability was Aditi. No wonder, the luminaries suddenly emerging 
thus into freedom and light (emerging in other words into life itself} from 
this fixed point (Aditi) received the epithet “sons of Aditi.” Diti was 
the exactly opposite point on the path of the Zodiac in the west, where 
the lights went out. It will not be necessary on this theory to suppose? 
that the name of Diti as a goddess was merely an antithesis to that of 
Aditi, formed from the latter to express a positive sense, as sure, “god,” 
was ‘ster (by false etymology) evolved from asura “demon.” It is to be 
noted in this connection that none of the wind or storm gods are called 
Adityas. The latter arc all gods of light. Six Adiltyas are enumerated 
once (II. 27. 2), the number being stated as seven and even eight in the 
last books of the RF. Among the Adityas, Varna, Mitra, and Aryaman 
are Indo-Tinian in origin, while Bhagat, Daksha, and Amsa seem (0 be 
deifod sbstractions. The sum is probably the sevi nth Aditya, and Mär- 
tanda the eighth, whom Aditi casts off and brings back (X. 72. 8, 9). 
is very ly the setting sun, 

Tn the case of Ushas, the goddess of Dawn, the personification is slight, 
the poet never losing sight of the beantifnl physical phenomena behind 
the hore faily altaod Tike a dancer with a garment of light, she rises 
inv mid exh wes, She is ever-youthful, being horn 
mand pean, thenyd Her a sociation with the sun is naturally 
very thse. Hoo her dover, but as she pi ecedes him, she is also said to be 
his mother. She is the sister of the night. She is also associated with 
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Agni. As already noted above (p. 342) the Dawn-hymns are among the 
most poetic of the RV. 

From the point of view of the number of hymns addressed to them 
and also otherwise, the twin deities, known as the Asvins, are the most 
important after Indra, Agni, and Soma. They are matutinal deities 
their connection with light being well established. Except in two or 
three passages, they are assumed cverywhere as inseparable. Their paths 
are said to be golden. Dasrā (wondrous) and zāsałyā are their most peculiar 
and frequent epithets. They are particularly associated with honey 
(madhu), which they desire, drink, carry on their car, and dispense to 
the bees and mortals, They are also fond of Soma. Their golden car 
fashioned by the Ribhus, is sometimes drawn by one or more buffaloes 
or by a single ass (rd@sabha). Their sister is probably the Dawn. They are 
associated with Sūryā who is cither the sun conceived as a female or 
the daughter of Siirya. They are the two husbands of Sūryä whom they 
carry in their car. They are above all succouring divinities, the deliverers 
and rescuers, par excellence, from distress, They are divine physicians 
with several legends of miraculous cures to their credit. 

Their physical basis has been a puzzle from the days of Yiiska till 
to-day. The Agvins probably date from the Indo-European period 
in character if not in name. Some think that they represent the morning 
twilight—halflight and half-dark. The Agvins, who are sons of Dyaus 
(divo napāiā = Lettic déwa deli = Lithuanian déwo sunelei), who ride 
through the sky with their steeds, and have a sister, greatly resemble 
the two Lettic God’s sons, who come riding on their steeds to woo the 
daughter of the sun, either for themselves or for the moon, and the Twin 
Horsemen of Greek mythology, the sons of Zeus and the brothers of 
Helen. The name of Siiryd, si#ryasva duhitā, corresponds to the Lettic 
saules meita. The succouring activity of the Aévins finds a parallel in 
the feats of the Lettic God’s sons as well as in those of the Greck 
Dioskouroi, particularly in their character as rescuers from the ocean 
delivering the danghter of the sun or the sun himself, Another plausible 
theory is that which considers the Agvins as the morning and evenin 

rs, Lhe astronomical fact that the latter are not two but one is i 
ms objection, as the identity of the two stars was recognized long 
aller ihe physical basis of the ASvins was forgotten. The invariable 
separation of the two stars, whereas the Aégvins appear both together 
in the morning, is an objection that can be explained, if we remember 
that th : Adving are spoken of separately in a passage or two, and that 
the Asvins are invoked sometimes in the morning and evening, though 
si in et plays Dut little part in Vedic worship. Weber's opinion! that the 
Afvins represent the two bright stars Castor and Pollux constituting the 
twin constellation of ihe Gemini receives striking support from the 
theories of Tilak advanced in his Orion and The Arctic Home i» the Vedas, 
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U, as Tilak says,9 the sacrifice or the year once commenced ieee 
at the vernal equinox in or near Punarvasu, i.e., m the twin conste stion 
of the Gemini, and if we are to assume that therc are Siamese in 
the Rigveda of the year-long day and night of the Arctic regions, ba 
the twin Stars, Castor and Pollux, represented by the ASvins, wou 

herald the Arctic Dawn appearing after the long Arctic night or at nie 
beginning of the year. But as the Arctic theory is far from being accepte: 


by scholars, the morning and evening star theory remains the most 
plausible theory advanced so far. 


4. The Alsnospheric Gods 
Indra, the favourite national god of the Rigveda, has the largest number 
of hymns, nearly 250, i.e. about one-fourth of the total number of pons 
in the RV, addressed to him.9 He has more myths woven around him 
and a more developed anthropomorphism on the physical sitle than any 
other god. He is not a purcly Indian creation and his name is pre- Tudia 
(a demon in the Avesta) 0 The cosmic aspect of his nature as the eerie 
of the Waters is older than the martial one, which seems to have deve op 
to the detriment of the former aspect. His physical proportions a 
powers are stupendous, almost cosmic. His arms bear ie Vajra, A 
exclusive weapon, though he also carries a hook and wields the bow an 
arrow. He is a car-warrior (Ratheshtha), whose golden car is drawn H 
two steeds. He is more addicted to Soma, which stimulates him to battle, 
than any other god, the epithet somapa “Soma-drinker, being Pe 
istic of him. His father is Dyaus according to some passages, +vas 
according to others. Agni is his twin brother, most often conjoined ve 1 
him as a dual divinity. The Marnts are his principal and constant allies, 
the epithet marituant being peculiar to him. The essential myth, forming 
the basis of his nature and repeated frequently and with variations, is 
the Vritra myth. Accompanied by the Maruts and exhilarated by Ses 
he attacks Vritra, often called the lfi (serpent). He smashes YR z 
who encompasses the Waters, and so deserves the exclusive epit ce 
apsu-jit “conquering in the Wale "Tn this struggle, which is pase y 
renewed, he also pierces the mountains aned releases the pent-up wate n 
like imprisoned cows. The demons, whom Indra throws dow a 
on the parvata or giri (mountain or cloud?) and an ce (rock) is said a 
encompass the Waters. The clouds containing the wW alers are foe 
as fortresses (pura) of the aerial demons, described cither as autumna 
or as made of iron or stone, and as 90, 99 or TOO In number. He is, there- 
fore, charac i d the fort-destroyer (pirbhid) but his exclusive 
and chief epi yer” (Vyilra-han). . i 
The release of the Waters is simultaneous with Che winning of light 
sun, and dawn. independently of the Vritra fight also, he is said te oe 
found the light, the dawn or the sun, and made a path for the latter. The 
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cows mentioned with the sun and dawn must be understood to be the 
morning beams. The gaining of Soma is also associated with the winning 
of the cows and the sun and with the Vritra fight, His connection with 
the thunderstorm is indicated when he is said to have created the 
lightnings of heaven and directed the flow of the Waters downwards. 

The cosmic actions usually attributed to all the gods are attributed 
to him also. His particular achievement is that he settled the quaking 
mountains and plains, 

As the destroyer of demons he is naturally the favourite god of battle 
invoked more often than any other god by warriors. He protects the 
“Aryan Colour” and subjects the blackskins—the Dasyus. He is so 
generous to his worshippers that gaghavan “bountiful” is almost an 
exclusive epithet of his. 

Besides the Vritra-myth, other minor stories are also related of him, 
such as “‘shattcring the car of Ushas and stopping the steeds of the 
sun”. Some of the stories have an historical clement also, as when he is 
said to have aided Sudās. 

Indra, with his physical superiority, his excesses in eating and drinking 
and his cruelty in killing his own father Tvashtri, forms a marked contrast 
to Varuna, the upholder of moral order, 

The true character of Indra can be understood by ascertaining that 
of Vritra, his opponent. The indigenous commentators and a number of 
scholars look upon Vritra as the demon of drought, confining the waters 
within the clouds. A more reasonable view is thatte he was originally 
a frost and winter demon from whose grasp the waters have to be 
wrenched free every year, that thunderstorm and rain are not the only 
natural basis of the Vritra myth, and that the geographical and climatic 
environments in the later home of the Vedic Indians only helped so to 
revise the original myth as to render very plausible the interpretation 
of the mythological figure of Indra as the god of the thunderstorm. 
In support of this view may be stated the following facts: 


(1) Thunderstorms or rains are hardly mentioned in the Indra-Vritra 
myth and the clouds play quite a minor part in it. (2) As the waters 
released by Indra are described as running like horses in a race, rain- 
water could not be meant, as it docs not flow horizontally nor could 
races be imagined as run vertically. (3) As the Vajra is described as 
made of ore, it is not certain that it means a thunderbolt. (4) Tf Indra 
is the god of the thunderstorm, then the god Parjanya will be a super- 
fluows figure. (5) The parallels in Indo-European mythologies suggest 
thal the description of the Vitra fight originated not in India but in 
a Wey where the hideous winter lies on land and water, and that 
the Vritra myth came with the Aryans from Kashmir or the north- 
weslern countries into the Punjeb. (6) As the midday libation is specially 
reserved for Indra and the Marwts, Indra very probably represents 
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mythologicaliy the sun at the zenith, In all probability, therefore, Indra 
was originally a god of light. 

We pass over the minor atmospheric gods like Trita Aptya, Apirh 
Napit, M&tarigvan, Ahi Budhnya, and Aja Ekapad, and turn to Rudra 
who, though a subordinate deity in the RV, is interesting from the 
point of view of later mythology. He has braided hair and a brown 
complexion. He wears golden ornaments and a glorious necklace 
(nishka). He is the father of the Maruts whom he brought forth from 
the shining udder of Pyisni. He is fierce like a terrible beast and is called 
a bull as well as the ruddy boar of heaven. He is exalted and mightiest 
of the mighty. He is the lord (Sana) and father of the world. He is easily 
invoked and auspicious (siva}, but in many passages is looked upon as 
malevolent. He is implored to save his worshippers {rom his bolt which 
destroys cows and men. Dread of his wrath and shafts is frequently 
expressed. The beneficent side of his character, however, comes out in 
other passages. His two exclusive epithets jalasha (cooling) and jalāsha- 
bheshaja (possessing cooling remedies) suggest his healing powers. He is 
the great physician. The physical basis is not certain, It is suggested 
that the storm in its destructive aspect may explain the malevolent 
side of his nature, while the fertilizing and purifying function of the 
thunderstorm may well be the basis of his healing and beneficent powers 
(see also pp. 162, 203). 

The Maruts—the storm-gods—form an important group of deities 
(gana, Sardhas), numbering thrice sixty or thrice seven. They are the 
sons of Rudra an? Prisni, the cow (representing the mottled storm soud?), 
also of Vayu, and arc sometimes described as self-born, They are all 
brothers of equal age, having the same birthplace and abode. They are 
golden, ruddy, and sclf-luminous and are associated with vidyué, 
particularly having the epithet lightning-speared (yishfi-vidyut); the 
cars on which they ride gleam with lightning. Among their personal 
decorations, such as helmets, mantles, garlands ctc., armlets and anklets 
are peculiar, They make a loud noite, represented by thunder and 
the roaring of the winds, and as such aw pre emim ty the singers 
of heaven, their songs inspiring | r chief fu vis to shed 
rain which is figuratively called cither milk, honey, or phi, and which is 
connected with the thunderstorm, At the same time they produce light 
and make a path for the sun. They are the constant allies of Indra, in 
whose company they are addressed as “priests,” their songs representing 
hymns of prabe, Fadra achieves all his exploits in their company. Like 
Ridia, they io avert lightning, the arrow and the bolt 
from the worst dalo (o bring healing remedies, 

Vayu and Vato d) ave almost interchange able terms; when 
distinguished, the former is chiefly the god, the latter the element. The 
name “Parjanya” moans literally “rain-cloud” which, when personified, 
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becomes an udder, a water-skin or a pail. Parjanya is also described < 
a buli that quickens the plants and the carth.: 

As regards Apah (the waters), the personification is only incipien 
They are mothers, wives, and goddesses who bestow boons. They a1 
celestial as well as terrestrial, and the view has been mentioned abos 
(in connection with Varuna) that the celestial waters were probabl 
looked upon as an ether-like medium on which the luminaries made the 
fixed journeys along the Zodiac (yifa), and that the blocking of them b 
Vritra was supposed to prevent the rise and movements of these lumir 
aries, thus causing long darkness. As the waters are invoked as po i 
the Avesta, their deification is pre-Vedic. 


5. The Terrestrial Gods 

Agni, a personification of the sacrificial fire, presents in its conceptio 
the houschold life of the Vedic Aryans, and is second in importanc 
only to Indra whose conception presents their external life of strugg] 
and conquest. The anthropomorphism of the physical appearance c 
Agni is naturally very slight. He is butter-backed, and flame-hairec 
and eats the oblations with his tongue. Wood or ghi is his food, an 
melted butter his beverage, though he is invited also to drink the Som 
with other gods. He is nourished three times a day. Although he is invoke 
to partake of the sacrificial offerings himself, “he is more prominent] 
the mouth by which the gods cat the sacrifice. His splendour is naturall 
his most prominent quality. He shincs by day and night. He is calle 
“smoke-bannered” (dhitma-kettt) and is said to be supporting the sk 
with his smoke as with a post. He is a charioteer of the sacrifice an 
brings the gods in his golden lightning car. He is said to be the son < 
heaven (Dyaus) and also of heaven and carth. Indra, with whom he 
more closely associated than with any other god, is called his twin brothe 

There are various myths about his births, forms, and abodes. He 
daily produced from the two kindling-sticks (@ravis), which are calle 
his parents or mothers, and therefore he is ever young, though ancien 
Vo is alled the “son of strength,” probably because of the strengt 
required to kindle the fire, the ten fingers (called maidens) being exercise 
in the process. Agni’s origin in the aerial waters is often referred to. A 
the Son of Waters (Apdrit napat) he has become a separate deity. H 
d to be born in the highest heaven and was brought down fror 
heaven hy Mitarisvan (the Indian Prometheus). This is his third origin- 
al one. The three-fold nature of Agni is a favourite topic wit 
heads, bodies, stations, splendours and births are ‘eac 
threefold, He is the earliest representative of the famous Indian trinity 
and yet sometimes he is called dvi-janman (“having two births”) froi 
the point of view of a two-fold division of the universe into’ heaven an 
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His connection with domestic life is a special feature. He is the only 
grihapati (master of the house), the alitii (“guest”), and a kinsman of 
men. He is the dita (“messenger”), par excellence, appointed by gods 
and men to be an oblation-bearer. 

As the central figure of the sacrifice, he is called variously ritvij, vipra, 
purohita, adhvaryu and brahman and is thus the divine counterpart of the 
earthly priesthood. He is pre-eminently “omniscient” or “one who knows 
all created beings” (jafavedas). The funeral hymn (X. 14) distinguishes 
between the havya-vahana form of Agni (the conveyor of offerings) and 
the kravydd form of Agni, that burns the dead body on the funeral pyre. 

Even in the Indo-European period, the sacrificial fire was a well- 
known institution, as offering gifts to the gods by casting them into 
fire was customary among the Italians and Greeks. In the Indo-Iranian 
period a vast ritual has already developed around the sacrificial fire 
which is personified and worshipped as a beneficent god. 

Rigvedic mythology is dominated by two all-pervading figures, the 
Sun and the Fire. There are but few deitics in the Rigvedic pantheon 
that cannot be explained (though this may not be necessary) as mani- 
festations of either the one or the other. Now the sun is regarded as a 
form of Agni (VII. 2. 1) and Agni is said to be born as the rising sun in 
the morning. This ultimate unity underlying the divine diversity may 
provide a solution of many a puzzle in Rigvedic mythology. 

Brihaspati, also called Brahmanaspati (lord of prayer), has but few 
physical features, and these are the usual ones ascribed to all other gods. 
Like Agni, he is both a domestic priest and a brahman priest and the 
generator of all prayers. He is identified with as well as distinguished 
from Agni. Being often invoked with Indra (some of whose epithets like 
maghavan and vajrin he shares), he is drawn into the Indra myth of 
the release of the cows. Thus he has no homogeneous character, combining 
in himself, as he does, martial as well as priestly elements. As the divine 
brahman priest, he seems to have been the prototype of Brahman, the 
chief of the later Hindu triad, On the other hand, as the lord and creator 
of brahman, whieh played an impottant part in the kaler ritual aud 
finally became the supreme principle in Vedanta philosophy, the god is 
very interesting from the point of view of the later religions and philo wphi- 
cal development of India. 

Next in importance to Indra and Agni comes Soma, because the 
Soma sacrifice was the centre of the Rigvedie ritual. As the Soma plant 
and ils juice were ever present before the Rigvedic poets, the anthropo- 
phisni is less developed than that of Indra or Varuna. The weapons 
of Soma sudh as the bow, his cu and his ieam are described. An entire 
book—the math is devaicd to Soma (the deity and the plant) and the 
prepatauen uf the Soma juice, The «ise (shoot or stalk) is pounded 
between stones called adri, The pressed juice, in the act of passing through 
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the filter of sheep's wool, is called pavamana (or pundna) “flowing clear.” 
The juice thus purified and as yet unmixed is called Suhra or suchi (bright), 
also guddha (pure). This filtered Soma next flows into jars (kalasa) or 
vats (drona) where it is mixed (technically “cleansed’’}) with water and 
milk to sweeten it, The Soma has three kinds of admixture (dsr), with 
mill: (go), sour milk (dadhi) or barley (yava). The admixture is poctically 
described as a bright robe. Soma. is thus pressed three times a day; the 
morning libation is the first drink of Indra, the midday one belongs 
to him exclusively, while the evening pressing is for the Ribhus. The 
admixture of Soma brings him into a special relation with the Waters, 
who are called his “mothers” or “sisters,” Soma is also the lord of streams. 

The exhilarating power of Soma is appreciated. It is a divine drink 
conferring immortality on gods and men. It is called amrita, the “draught 
of immortality.” Soma has curative powers also. As a deity, Soma is a 
wise secr, a poct, who stimulates thought and inspires hymns. The fact 
that Soma invigorates Indra in his fight with Vritra is repeated so often 
that Indra’s exploits and cosmic actions come to be attributed to him. 

Like the corresponding Haon:a in the Avesta, Soma grows on the moun- 
tains, but his true origin is said to be in heaven, from which he was brought 
to carth by an eagle. Soma is a king; the lord of plants or lord of the wood 
(vanaspait), In a few of the latest hymns of the RV, Soma is mystically 
identified with the moon. 

The preparation and offering of the Soma was a feature of Indo- 
Tranian worship. There are numerous similarities between the Soma and 
the Haoma (Avestan) cults, The belief in an intoxicating beverage of the 
gods, a kind of honey or mead, may probably go back even to the Indo- 
European period. 

Among the remaining terrestrial deities, Prithivi is so closely associated 
with Dyaus, that generally they are celebrated conjointly, Dyaus being 
never lauded dlone in any hymn, while Prithivi alone is invoked only 
in one short hymn of three stanzas (V. 84). The personification is so 
slight that the attributes are mainly those of the physical earth. Certain 
rivers are also lauded, the most important among them being the Saras- 
vali in whose case the personification has made greater progress than in 
the case of the other rivers like the Sindhu (Indus) and the sister streams 
of the Punjab, namely Vipas (Boas) and Sutudri (Sutlej). 

The progress of religious thought in the AV is discernible in the transi- 
tion from the concrete to the abstract and in the rise of abstract deities, 
the carlier and the larger class of which originated from epithets applicable 
to one or more of the older deilics, like Tyashtri, Prajipati, cte. A 
s consists of personilications of abstract nouns like Manyu 
(wrath), Sraddha (faith), ete. Goddesses play a very unimportant rôle 
the only notable exception being that of Ushas. Dual divinities like 
Mitri-Varuna and Dydvi-pritluyi (dual compounds with cach member 
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in the dual) are a special characteristic. Groups of deities, like the Maruts 
(a large group associated with Indra, Agni, and Soma), the Adityas 
(a small one, with Varuna as chief), and the Vasus have been already 
mentioned. An all-cmbracing group is that of the Visvedevas (the All- 
gods). A few divinities there arc of the tutelary order, like Vastoshpati 
(lord of the dwelling), Kshetrasya-pati (lord of the ficld), and Sita (the 
furrow). 

Various features of the earth’s surface such as mountains, besides 
rivers and waters and plants, and artificial objects like sacrificial 
implements and weapons arc also deified, in addition to the great 
phenomena of nature. 

The Demons, often mentioned, are either the aerial foes of the gods 
like Dasas or Dasyus (Asuras occur in the later parts of the RY only) 
or constitute a lower class of terrestrial goblins, commonly called 
Riakshasas or a species designated by the term yalu or Yatudhina, 
Magical practices are dealt with in about a dozen hymns in the tenth 
Mandala which treat of augury or spells against poisonous vermin, 
diseases, a child-killing demon, enemies in general, and rival wives. 
Incantations to preserve life, to bring on sleep, and to procure offspring 
are found in X. 58-60; VII. 55, and X. 183 respectively, while the well- 
known Frog-hymn (VII. 103) (ante, p. 345) is supposed to envisage frogs 
as magical bringers of rain. The dirst four out of the so-called funeral 
hymns (X. 14-8) (ante, p. 348) are addressed to deities who control life 
after death. 

Some of the significant_aspects of Rigvedic_mytholo 
summed up thus: 

1) The conceived as alive and 
represented in anthropomorphic (not rarely in theriomorphic} shape, 
were the objects of worship. © ‘The so-called simple primitive side of 
Nature-Worship may Supposed to be reflected in the adoration of 
plants, trees, and mountains r©) A great god like Indra is sometimes 


may now be 


conceived as a bull, or the Suvas a horse, bul /olemism in the sense of 
the actual direet worship of vals, or the belief in an animal a ilor, 
is not to be thought of Vrilra (the drought-demon), for u ple, is 


conceived as a snake, but the snake receives no worship. @ Whether 
fetishism is to be read into a reference to an image of Indra, and whether 
the worship of idols or images of gods was known to the Rigveda, are 
points on which po certain conclusions can be reached. 


- , 
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2 SACRIFICE 


It is hardly any wonder that the humanized gods of the Rigveda should 
share some human weaknesses and be susceptible to flattery and gifts. 
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A full meal was certain to win divine favour. Thank-offerings were know 
Though the feeling of dependence was there, and though the surrend: 
of one’s property and possessions became ultimately the mark of dec 
affection for God, it was the definite hope and expectation of rewarc 
that chiefly inspired the offering of prayers and oblations in the Rigved. 
But who was to carry the offerings from earth to the gods in heaven 
Very naturally the fire, with its towering flames and ever-rising smok 


gods in favour of the offerer, and it is doubtful whether in this age th 
conception of gods as subject to control by the worshipper, if he onl 


knew the correct means, was developed, an th 
horse as a sacrifice was motivated by the belie swil 
steed—the sun—regained strength < per, A 


regards the more mystic view of the sacrifice as a sacrament, the commo 


meal of the priests on the sacrificial victim may only be looked upon a 


a bare hint in that direction, because though the priests believed tha 
this meal brought them into a special relationship with the god who b 
sharing it with them acquired in part the same nature as themselves, j 
is doubtful whether they deemed themselves to be consuming the vietin 


Tt may be noted in this connection that union t 


If we remember that the Rigveda-Samhita is composed of earlier an 
later portions, it will be casy to understand how, on the one hand, 
large number of the hymns arose independently of all sacrificial ritua’ 
although many of these were used later on for sacrificial purposes, am 
how, on (he other hand, many other hymns were from the first intende 
for nothing but sacrificial songs and litanies. Two varictics of thi 
sacrificial cult are to be noted in the main, as follows: 


(t) Certain hymns and verses of the RV were uscd as benediction 
and prayers at birth, marri and other occasions of daily life, a 


funerals and_ancestor-yorshi i 


, as well as at ceremonies for ensuring th 
‘rowth of the fruits of the field, Thes 
called grihya karmani, were, as a rule, associated wit] 
r fices of the simplest type, viz. burnt offerings (i.c. offerings of milk 
‘ain hz, or flesh thrown into the fire). At these, the houscholder himsel 
(who was assisted, if necessary, by one single priest, the Brahman 
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officiated as the sacrificial priest and the single fire of the domestic hearth 
served as the altar. These simple sacrifices which every one, rich or 
poor, performed according to his means, consisted chiefly of prayers 
(the first stage of the Vedic religion). In addition to these and a fow 
incantations in the tenth Mandala which represent popular religion 
consisting of spells to defeat rivals, to prevent and cure diseases and to 
repel noxious animals, we have (2) the grand sacrifices, especially in 
connection with the Soma-cult relating to Indra, which could only be 
undertaken by aristocratic and wealthy men (maghavan), and especially 
by the kings. An extensive sacrificial area with three altars for the three 
sacred fires, and a multitude of priests headed by four chief priests who 
received liberal payment (dakshixa) for the joint performance of numerous 
claborate and intricate rites and ceremonies on behaif of the yajamana 
(sacrificer) who did very little himself, characterized these Srauta 
sacrifices. The hymns of the RV are much occupied with the Soma ritual. 
‘Animal sacrifices arc indicated by the dpri-sithlas, and the horse- 
sacrifice (asvamedha) was undoubtedly performed. ‘The Purasha-stikta 
does not describe an actual human sacrifice, but mercly preserves, in 
all probability, the memory of it, as it was performed in prehistoric 
times, because the Sunahgepa hymns of the Rigieda (L 24-30 and 
IX. 3) are not exactly related to the Sunahéepa legend of the Ailareya 
Brélimana which is probably reminiscent of human sacrifice in pre- 


historic times. 


3. PHILOSOPHY 


It has been generally held that the Rigvedic religion is essentially 
a polytheistic one, taking on a pantheistic colouring only in a few of 
its latest hymns, Yet a deeply abstract philosophizing crops up un- 
expectedly in some hymns as a reminder of the long journey made from 
primitive polytheism to systematic philosophy, through the stages of 
naturalistic polytheism, monet! v, dud monism., i ; 

The plurality of gods could not isfy the intellecl of the K gvedic 
seers. One god was therefore identified with another, or gods wor invoked 
in pairs or conjointly in groups of three or more, Systematization took 
the form of the classification of the gods into different categories or of 
the amalgamation of them all into one comprehensive group of the 
“Mbgods,” This systenmlization was but a step forward towards the 
imot be more than one supreme and 
«of what Max Müller calls henotheism 
is duv fo this am imperfectly moulding 
polytheistic tendencies and thus presenting an incoasist t picture. 
When “individual gods are alternately regarded as highest,” a urge 
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number of attributes, personal characteristics, and functions becoi 
common to all the gods, the merging of all these qualities into one divir 
figurc becomes easy, and thus polythcistic anthropomorphism evolve 
into a kind of spiritual monotheism. 

But the Rigveda betrays discontent even with this monotheistic develo} 
ment and the single supreme anthropomorphic deity that should follo’ 
from it. RY, I. 164. 4 asks “Who has seen the first-born, when the bonele: 
one bore the one with bones? Where is the life, the blood, the self of th 
bhümi (universe)? Has anyone approached the knowing one to ask th 
question?” As if in answer to this question, verse 46 of the same hym 
affirms that the central principle was the sexless sat (the “‘real'’) whicl 
though one, was called by various names, Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agn 
Yama, Matarigvan, ctc. Thus, in some of the late hymns of the Rigued: 
which designate indificrently the Supreme or Absolute as “He” or “Tt, 
is refiected the usual vacillation between monothcism and monism mc 
with in all philosophies. In the opinion of the present writer, the tram: 
ition from monotheism to monism was effected smoothly and almos 
unconsciously, owing to the growing influence of the conception of Rili 
As mentioned above, the primary sense of Rila, appearing alongside o 
and yet clearly distinguished from, its secondary sense or senses, is th 
physical one. Rita is the path of the Zodiac within which the apparen 
motions of the devas (luminaries) are confined and which is dotted by th 
nakshatras. No wonder that the devas are said to be born in Riia an 
governed by it. Rita next comes to denote very naturally the cosmi 
order or law prevailing in nature. In the moral world, the word designate 
“order” through the meanings “truth” and “right,” and in the religiou 
world “the order” takes the form of sacrifice or rite. The way to the late 
conception of the Absolute, which is impersonal and is designated by th 
neuter terms sal or bralan, has been paved by this abstract conceptio 
of Rita, which looks like the earliest crude precursor of the Absolut 
of the later Vedanta. 

The problem-of the origin and nature of the world-stuff is a philosc 
phical one, and is not neglected by the Rigvedic poets. RY, X. 19 
tells us that from heat (¢apas) were produced rita and satya; then night 
the ocean, and savtvalsara (year) were produced in succession. RP 
X. 72. 4 says that sa! was produced from asat. From the mythologica 
point of view, cach one of the gods in turn is said to be the creator o 
the universe, the universe being sometimes looked upon as the finisher 
product of the carpenter's and -joiner’s skill, For example RV, X. 31. 
asks What. w wood, which the tree, out of which they fashioner 
heaven and he’ RV, X. i21 takes up the problem of creation on 
monolheis land tells us that Hiranyagarbha arose from the grea 
walers, pervading the Universe, and thus created the world out o 
eternally pre-existing matter, But X. rag—the well-known Nisadiy 
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hymn—describes creation’ from the highest monistic level. “In the 
beginning, there was no ‘Non-existent,’ because this creation arose there- 
from, nor the ‘Existent,’ because its usual manifestations—the firmament 
or the heaven beyond it—were not then. The One breathed by itself, 
breathless, and there was nothing beyond it. There was no death then; 
how could there be anything immortal then? There was no light which 
could give us distinctions like night or day.” Thus is suggested the highest 
philosophical truth that we cannot characterize the Absolute because 
of the inadequacy of our categories. Tapas is the warming up of being 
into existence, whereby is developed from the Absolute the implication 
of the primary antithesis, namely the opposition of ego and non-cgo. 
The hymn further tells us that Desire (Kama), the germ of the mind 
betraying self-consciousness, is the bond binding the existent to the 
non-existent. The doubt expressed at the end as to whether anyone 
knows the truth about creation is a beautiful expression of the 
ignorance of the wise. This hymn rises to the breath-taking heights of 
monism and leaves behind the dualistic metaphysics of the hymn to 
Vigvakarman (X. 82) wherein we are told that the Waters contained the 
primordial germ—the floating world-egg from which arises Visvakarman, 
the first-born of the universe—the creator and maker of the world. 
The Nasadiya hymn, in the terminology of modern philosophy, makes 
nature and spirit both aspects of the One, the Absolute, which is neither 
the self nor the non-self. 

The word māyåā in the RV generally denotes “occult power’ applicable 
in a good sense to gods and in a bad sense to demons, and may be rendered 
by the English word “craft”, having a similar double application. But, 
as noted above (p. 349), in X. 54. 2 it is used in the sense of “ilusion” or 
“show,” thus forestalling later Vedanta philosophy. It may be safely 
affirmed, however, that the Rigvedic tendency is towards a naive realism, 
not monistic idealism, towards which the general spirit of Indian thought 
was soon io drift. If X. 72. 2 says that the “existent” was produced from 
the “non-existent,” all that is meant is that the manifest arose from out 
of the non-manifest. Lf being or nan-being is postulated as the first 
principle, it is shictly fiom the point of view of the world of experience, 

Instead of the five elements of later philosophy, the RI postulates 
only water as the primordial clement or matter, from which the others 
gradually evolve. In the Purusha-Siikta (X. go) the body of the Purusha 
is said to be the original material, as it were, out of which the world 
of creation, the act of creation is a 
vielim. Although anthropomorphism, 
ile for the greatness of God and the 
unity of w in terms of (he gigantic dimensions 
of the Purusha, the hymn N, go is a sort of crude allegory of the theory 
of creation from the One Absolute found in X. r29. Only, here the Supreme 


is made, The pods are th 
crilice, and the Purusha is I 
H, is respon 
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reality becomes the active Purusha—the begetter as well as the begotten: 
“From the Purusha Virat was born, and from Virat again the Purusha,” 
(X. 90. 5). 


4. ETHICAL AND SPIRITUAL THOUGHT 


As the Rigvedic Aryans were full of the joie de vivre, they were not 
particularly interested in the life after death; much less had they any 
special doctrines about it. We can therefore glean only a few notices 
of the life beyond, that are scattered throughout the Rigveda, 

Two separate pathways along which all moving creatures travel, 
namely the path of the Fathers and that of the gods and mortals, are 
spoken of in X. 88. 15, and it is supposed that there is a reference here 
to the way to the other world. Companionship with the Sun and the gods 
and immortality are highly prized goals (X. 107. 2; I. 125. 5). After his 
death, a man is supposed to enter the kingdom of Yama (who and his 
sister Yami were primeval twins). Yama was the first of the mortals 
who died and discovered the way to the realm over which he rules and 
which is the destination of the subsequent dead. The spirits of the 
departed ones are supposed to go through ishtapiirta to this paradise, 
where Yama and the Fathers live in the midst of the joys of immortality, 
and the spirits are material enough to enjoy such pleasures as the drinking 
of Soma, milk, honey, and swré, as also music, This is hardly surprising, 
as the goal of all human endeavour is to become like gods. This heaven 
is reached through sacrifices and worship of the gods. The spirit is 
endowed with a shining form in heaven (X. 14. 8). 

Hell is represented as a place of punishment for evil-docrs (avratas). 
This is characterized as low and dark (X. 152. 4), as a kind of pit 
(IX. 73. 8). There is, however, no sordid picture of hell and its terrors. 
In our search for any’ reference, implicit or explicit, to rebirth or trans- 
migration, we come across only a few doubtful passages. According to 
RV, 1. 164. 30, “the soul (jīvah) of the dead one moves in its own power, 
ihe immortal one having a common origin with the mortal one (the 
body).”” But this translalion is not certain, The reference in RV, X. 15. 2 
to Piris who reside in the carth region or in the dwellings of men need 
nol imply belief in the soul as a ghost revisiting the haunts of men, but 
may only be the germ of the idea of the acceptance of the funeral 
(Sraiddthe) offerings by them whieh became so famous at a later lime. 
RV, XN. 46. 3 exhorts the sout of the dead to go over to heaven or earth, 
to The waters or Lo the pla g with all its physical parts. But is this 
going over a rebirth? In X. 58 the departing spirit of a dying person is 
called back from Yama, from heaven, carth, the quarters, the sea, the 
waters, the sun, the dawn or the mountains, ie. fram wheresoever it 
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may have gone to. So we may conclude that only the germs of the 
conception of rebirth were there, and these developed cither naturally, 
or through the influence of ideas current among the original tribes with 
whom the Aryans came into contact. 

RV, VII. 86. 6 and S8. 5, 6 clearly show that the consciousness of sin 
(anita, ägas, enas) was recognized, Sin resulted from the violation of 
rita or “order” in the moral sphere (i.e. of “truth” and “right’’) as well 
as in the religious one (i.e. of sacrifice or rite), or of the commands of God. 
In the unalterable law of good or bad effects, flowing from good or bad 
conduct, are to be found the first germs of the law of Karman (that most 
outstanding characteristic of Indian thought)—binding on gods and 
mortals alike. Offering prayers and performing rites, living in short 
in perfect harmony with the will of God—this was the ideal moral life 
according to the RV. Man owes some duties to his fellow-beings also 
(X. 117). RV, V. 85. 7 tells us that an offence against a friend, neighbour, 
or comrade, or even a stranger is a sin (ägas). Adultery, witchcraft, gam- 
bling, drinking, senselessness, and self-deception are ranked as deviations 
from the moral life. The view, therefore, that the so-called uncertainty 
of the fate of the evil after death is a vagueness characteristic of the 
comparative indifference to morals, and that if gods are extolled as truc 
it is not an assertion of ascertained truth, is wrong. 

On the whole a very optimistic outlook on life is revealed in the hymns 
of the RV. Not that the Rigvedic Aryans do not desire immortality 
(amyitatva) or the company of the gods in heaven. As we have scen above, 
there arc many hymns and stanzas which raise questions and posit answers, 
all inspired by the eternal quest of the human heart for a solution of 
life's problems. These hymns betray a metaphysical streak and a flair 
for cutting the Gordian knot of philosophy—seeds which were to blossom 
later into the wild’ yet beautiful garden of the Upanishads. But the 
joys and pleasures of this world interest them deeply. Thus the Rigveda 
is full of prayers for long life, freedom from disease, heroic progeny, 
wealih, power, abundance of food and drink, the defeat of rivals, cte. 
There is no trace of pessimism in the thoughts of the Rigvedie sages 
Whether life was a r y or illusion, substance or shadow, they wal 
to enjoy it to the full. They de not seem to subseribe to the doctrine 
life is a misery, which can only be ended by eradicating desire or vésund 
the cause of the ever-reeurring cycle of births and deaths--a doctrine 
developed later by the Buddhists and found in the Vedanta. The religious 
thought, therefore, betrays a practical streak, The worship of the powers 
of Nate is sincere bul utilitarian, and do at des is quite openly the 
Heny of lb saci and bomage. 
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CHAPTER XXII 
RELIGION AND FHILOSOUVILY 


x THE ATHARVAVEDA 


For our survey of the evolution of religion and philosophical thought 
in the post-Rigvedic age we may begin wilh the Adniraeede as i has 
preserved an aspect of primitive religious ideas whieh are not la be found 
in the other Vedic texts. 

The oldest name of the LV in Vedic literature is Adhurvdigtrasah, that 
is, “the Atharvans and the Angirasah.’”” The two words denote two 
different species of magic formulae: atharvan is “holy magic bringing 
happinéss” and añgiras is “hostile or black magic,” The former ineludes 
among others formule for the healing of diseases, while the latter includes 
curses against enemies, rivals, malicious magicians; etc. These two kinds 
of magic formule then form the chief contents of the AV,? but these 
ancient magic songs which were originally popular poetry appear in the 
Sarihitd in a Brahmanized form because of the priestly outlook of the 
compilers, which betrays itself in the similes and epithets. The gods are 
the same as in the RV, Agni, Indra, etc. But their characters have 
become quite colourless, all being invoked as “‘demon-destroyers,” and 
their natural basis is utterly forgotten. The theosophical and cosmogonic 
speculations of the AV indicate a later stage of development than that 
in the RV. It contains more theosophic matter than any other Sarnhita. 
The philosophical terminology is of an advanced type, and the pantheistic 
thought is practically the same as in the Upanishads. There is, of course, 
a magical twist given to the philosophical hymns. Vor example, 
AY, IV. 19. 6 employs the conception of asat, “the non-existent,” as 
a spell to destroy enemies, demons, magicians, ctc. 

Above all, the principal aim of the Alharvaveda is to appease (the 
demons), to bless (friends), and to curse, and as such it did not find much 
favour with the priesthood, who excluded it from the sacred triad—the 
threefold lore, This was, however, a later development. At their origin, 
magic and cult both have an identical aim—the control of the trans- 
cendental world. They have this essential unity of purpose. There soon 
comes a time, however, when the priest who pays homage to the gods 
parts company with the magician who is in league with the demons. It 
is a remarkable fact, however, that in spite of this aversion to the Veda 
of magic, the ritual texts which describe the great sacrifices de incor- 
porate exorcism-formulas and magic rites? whereby @ris can destroy 
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of 


“the enemy whom he hates and who hates h 
Manu (X1. 33) sanctions the use of exor 

As Dr. Winternilz3 points out, “m 
magic riles pertaining to Che 
spread over the whole e most: surpriang =t 
larity in the most varying peoples of all county the Indians 
of North America, among the Negro races ef Africa, among Malays and 
Mongols, among ‘the ancient Greeks and Romans, and frequently still 
among the peasantry of the present-day Europe, we find again exoetly 
ihe same views, the same slrange leaps of thought in the magic songs 
and magic rites, as have come down to us in the sléharvaveda of 
ancient India, Phere are, (hen, mumerons verses in (he Aharvavala, which, 
according Lo their character and often ; co differ just as 


nst enemies, 
mgs, like the 
i wh, 


o the 
little from the magic formulas of the Amevican-Lndian medicine-men and 
Tartar Shamans as from the Merseburg magic maxims, which belong to 
the sparse remains of the oldest German poetry.” The AF then is unique 
among the texts of this age—the Smihitis and Brihmanas—as an 
important source of information regarding popular religious belief, not 
so far modified by priestly religion as to be unrecognizable in its original 
form. 

Occasionally, we come across hymns like IV. 16, which look like 
a patchwork of old and new material. The first half of IV. 16 describes 
ihe power of the Almighty, the omniscience of God, in language of such 
impressive beauty, that as a picce of literary art it has hardly any equal 
in the whole of Vedic literature, and yet the second part is an exorcism- 
formula against liars. This is a case (not rare) in the AV where a fragment 
of older poetry breathing genuine religious fervour has been dressed up 
as a magic formula. 

There are hymns of a philosophical import in the AV though they 
are inspired more by practical considerations than by a longing for the 
Ultimate Reality. The hymns definitely presuppose a high level of meta- 
physical thought. There is some exaggeration in the opinion of Winter- 
nitz,s that there is in these hymns more of the mystery-mongering so 
characteristic of the magician than the search for truth that distinguishes 
a philosopher, and that they do not represent cven a transitional stage 
between the creative thought of the philosophical hymns of the RV and the 
philosophy of the Upanishads. The idea of a supreme God like Prajipati, as 
the creatorand preserverof the Universe,and that of an impersonal creative 
principle (which form the two chief doctrines of the Upanishads), and 
some technical terms such as “brahman,” “tapas,” “asat,” are met with 
in the Atharvaveda. The conception of Rudra-Siva in the AV certainly 
represents a transitional stage between the conception of Rudra in the 
RV and the systematic philosophy of Saivism in the Svelisvatara 
Upanishad. Origin: otherwise, profound philosophical ideas do crop up 
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now and then in the AV. Kala or Time as the First Cause of all existence 
(XIX. 53. 5, 6) is a truly philosophical notion, but round it are woven 
metaphors that give a mystic turn to the great idea (XTX. 53). Similarly 
Prāna (Breath) and Kama (Love) a described as First Causes in XI, 4 
and IX. 2 respectively. The Rohita hymns (XII. 1-4) cont sublime 
glorification of the “Red One” (the penius of the sun) as a Cosmogonic 
power. Alongside of this are found mystical fancies such as the exaltation 
of the sun as a primeval principle wader the guise of a Bráhmachārin, 
and the glorification of the Ox, the Pull, the Cow, and l Halse oael 
being alternately looked upon as the Highest Being, in XL 5: ING aa, 
IX. 4, X. ro and XV respectively. AV, X. 2 is but an imitation of the 
philosophical hymn X. r21 of the AV and treats of Ihe realization of 
Brahman in man, from the physical aspect. AV, XL. 8 suggests the idea 
of Brahman as the First Cause of all existence and of the oneness of man 
with the world-soul. Reference has already been made abeve (p. 410) 
to the long hymn (XII. 1) to Mother Earth which is acclaimed as one 
of the most beautiful productions of the religious poetry of ancient India. 
Though classified as a cosmogonic hymn, there is not much philosophy 
in it, but a relicving feature is that it contains no trace of mysticism and 
thus rises to the sublime heights of religious poetry. i 

It must be admitted that the Aiharvaveda religion, being thus more 
popular than priestly, formed a transitional stage to the idolatries and 
superstitions of the ignorant masses, rather than to the sublimated 
pantheism of the Upanishads, and further that it led to magic being 
confused with mysticism. . 

It is generally held that the religion of the AV is only an amalgam 
of Aryan and non-Aryan ideals achicved after the advance of the Aryans 
into India. According to this view® the Vedic Aryans, as they advanced 
into India, came across uncivilized tribes worshipping snakes, serpents, 
stocks, and stones, but instead of destroying these barbarian neighbours 
or allowing themselves to be swamped by them, the Aryans baa 
them. This spirit of accommodation naturally elevated. the religion o; 
the primitive tribes but degraded the Vedic religion by introducing inta 
it sorcery and witchcraft. In the opinion of the present writer, this view 
is not wholly correct. Magic and religious cults, having an irentical aim 
in the beginning, namely, the control of the transcendental world, have 
parted company in the AV exactly as they have done in the ee 
of most peoples in the world, though there is no denying that such 
a process of separation was considerably helped by the Aryan contact 
with the natives of India, who had their own worship of spirits and stars, 
trees and mountains, and otber superstitions. 
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2. THE SAMAVEDA AND THE YAJURVEDA 
SAMHITAS AND THEE BRATMAN AS 


With the Sdaimaveda and Yajuroede we enler a new work, as it were, 
The atmosphere is pervaded now by the smoke of the sacrifice and the 
incense of the ritual. The sacrifice dominates everything. These two 
Subhitis have been compiled strictly from the point of view of their 
use at the sacrilice. They are, indeed, nothing more than text-books— 
soug-book and prayer-hbook-—for the practical use of two of the four 
puncipal priests, the Udgātri and Adh raryu. No account of the scligion 
of this period can be understood in its proper perspective unless we 
follow the broad lines along which the institution of the sacrifice developed 
in this age. 

The simple ceremonial of the domestic ritual which any individual, rich 
or poor, priest or layman, could perform in his own home may be reason- 
ably supposed to be the starting point of the sacrificial cult. The single 
fire of the domestic hearth was the altar at which burnt offerings were 
presented, to the accompaniment of appropriate prayers. There were daily 
and periodical sacrifices, such as the morning and evening offerings, the 
New- and Full-moon sacrifices and the four monthly or seasonal sacrifices, 
This domestic fire was also the blazing divine witness, propitiated by suit- 
able oblational offerings accompanied by appropriate prayers, to a number 
of domestic ceremonies that endowed with religious sanctity various events 
in the life of a family, such as birth, marriage, other occasions of daily 
life, funeral, ancestor-worship, house-building, cattle-breeding, and farni- 
ing. The domestic fire was also the centre of “magic rites which were 
calculated to avert diseases and unpropitious omens, as also the centre 
of exorcisms and rites for love-magic, etc. A very large number of the 
songs and spells of the Atharvaveda naturally fit in, most admirably, into 
the framework of these domestic rites, as a substantial part of these 
partakes of the nature of magic rites. In these, what may be called the 
domestic varieties of the sacrificial cult, the householder himself gencrally 
Officiated as the sacrificial priest, but he might call in the “Brahman,” 
if he needed assistance. 

But even in the age of the Rigveda, as noted above (p. 376), the cult 
of the Grand Sacrifices, especially the Soma sacrifices, was gradually 
developing by the side of the cult of the domestic rites, described above. 
They were, however, so elaborately developed and systematized during 
the period under review that the Samaveda and Yajurveda Samhitds have 
been compiled solely for use at these Grand Sacrifices. A regular science 
of sacrifice has now been evolved and forms the sole topic of the Brahmana 
texts. Three sacred figas instead of one were necessary for these Grand 
Sacrifices, and altars y Oii were erected on a vast sacrificial place sct 
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up according to rules and to the accompaniment of an elaborate ritual. 
A formidable array of priests, divided into four groups headed by four 
chief priests, was required for the correct performance of the extremely 
complicated ritual and claborate ceremonial which were the sine qua non 
of the Grand Sacrifices. The Yajemāna (sacrificer) had practically nothi 
to do but to give liberal fees to these pricsts. These ¢ if 
called “Srania” or “based on Sruti,” in the sens 


referred to above were called Smārta (based on Smriti or "memory”) in 
the sense, that they are described only in the Grihya-siitras which faH 
into Smriti literature which has no divine sanction and is authoritative 
only in so far as it embodies the tradition derived from ancient sages. 

The titles and functions of the heads of the four groups of priests are: 
(1) The Hotri or “Invoker” who was to praise the gods and invoke them 
to the sacrifice and whose duty it was to form the canon {sastra} for each 
particular rite of the Soma sacrifice by selecting, from the hymns of the 
Rigveda, the verses applicable to it and te recite them; (2) the Udgitri 
or “Chanter” who sings chants (sãman), accompanying appropriately the 
various stages of the preparation and presentation of the sacrifices, 
especially the Soma sacrifices; (3) the Adhvaryu or “Performer,” who 
executes all the sacrificial acts, muttering simultaneously the prose 
prayers and the sacrificial formulae (yajus); (4) the Brahmar. or “High 
Priest” who as the general superintendent vigilantly guards against any 
error or deviation from the correct performance of the sacrifice and 
protects the sacrifice from danger by repeating sacred formulae by way 
of expiating for any error done. The Brahman has to be well versed in 
all the Vedas, but the Hotri has to be conversant only with the Rigveda, 
from which he takes the Vdajyis (sacrificial verses) and the aniwakyas 
(invitatory verses). Similarly the Udgitri has to be well versed in the 
Samaveda Saihita only, to master the melodies and the song-verses with 
which they are connected, and to sing the siotras, consisting of song- 
stanzas, i.e. stanzas or yicha which are made to bear certain melodies 
or sāmans. Finally, the Adhvaryu priest has to be proficient only in the 
Sarhhitis of Yajurveda as he mutters the prose formulae and prayers 
called Yajus and the verses (vichaf) collected in it for his use. 

Like the two Sarhhitas mentioned above, the Brihmanas also treat 
of the sacrificial liturgy The age represented by them all is an age of 
forms, concerned more with the externals of religion than its spirit. 
Mechanical sacerdotalism is the religion now. Symbolic significance is 
attached to even the smallest minutiae of ceremonies that are purely 
external (ante, p. 419). Every prayer that accompanies a rite asks for 
some worldly gain. 

Nevertheless there is an interesting substratum gr religion, 
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underlying this intricate and elaborate ritual of the sacrifice. The Rajastiya 
or the ceremony of royal consecration must have lial once an appeal to 
the festive instincts of the people. The V ked by 
chariot race which must have been origi d whi 
must have always made a great hit with Che peopl ritual of the 
Mahāvrata, which is probably a reminiscence of a very popular primitive 
celebration of the winter solstice, plays a notable part in the Gavimayana, 
the year-long Sattra. ‘Phe horse-sacrifice is fundamentally the elaboration 
of a simple rite of sympathetic magic, Above all, however, the building 
of the altar for the sacred fire is the one rite which, though a simple one 
in ancient limes, has been so worked over by the priests that it reflects 
io a mystic sense alinost a new conception of (he unity of the universe and 
ihe mode of its preservation. Lhe Drähnxures record an ancient practice 
no longer current, the slaying of a man during the building rite in order 
to secure the permanence of the structure. The only plausible explanation 
of the disproportionate importance and treatment claimed by this rite 
is the one given by Eggeling? that the building of the fire-altar symbolizes 
the reconstruction of the Universe in the shape of Prajipati, the full 
significance of which will be explained later. 

There is no longer the spontaneity or simplicity of rc‘igious fecling that 
is associated in a large measure with the sacrifice in the age of the Rigveda. 
Although the theory of the sacrifice is superficially “I give thee (O God) 
that thou mayest give,” there is so little faith in it, that sympathetic 
magic dominates the entire sacrificial system. The priest has arrogated 
to himself such powers in this regard, that he could ruin (if he pleased) 
even the patron for whom he officiates by deliberately committing errors. 
The efficacy of the ritual depended on the correct pronunciation of the 
mantras recited, because it was their sound rather than their meaning 
that was credited with power. The viniyoga or liturgical application of 
the RV hymns to the details of the sacrifice had no relation to their 
meaning. So ludicrously theoretical was the development of the sacrificial 
cult that the list of sacrificial victims in the Yajurveda texts includes 
human beings as well. 

As the sacrifice is the only power that counts and could bend even 
the gods to the will of the sacrificer, the old gods are not of much con- 
sequence now, As a result some of the minor deities of the Rigveda have 
either disappeared or exist in name only. Prajapati (as “Lord of 
creatures’) is the main subject of theosophical speculation in the 
Brihmanas, but he is not “a god of the people” as Rudra is, This is 
indicated by the number of litanies addressed to the latter in the 
Yajurvedic Sarhhitas, and the attention devoted to him in the Aitareya, 
Kaushitaki and Satapatha Brahimanas. Rudra as Bhitapati is a dread 
figure, who (we are told in Ailareya By.) usurped the dominion of 
Prajiipati over all O when the latter committed incest with his 
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daughter. He appears at the sacrifice in black raiment and claims the 
sacrificial victim. This Rudra is (in all probability) not merely a develop- 
ment of the Rigvedic Rudra, but an adaptation of him by amalgamation 
with a popular god, an aboriginal god of vegelat closely connected 
with pastoral life. He is thus the “great god” (uahädcoa 1 nas already 
received the appellation “Siva” (the “Auspicious One”) which became 
later his chief name. Next to Rudra comes Vishnu, constantly identified 
with the all-important sacrifice and (herefore rising to a high position, 
Frobably he was prominent enough to claim the undivided! allegiance of 
some localitics while Rudra was worshipped in others. Navayaya and 
Vishnu are brought into relation in the Tuilliriya Aranyaka, Iu other 
respects, there is little change in the Rigvedic pantheon. Gandharvas, 
Apsarases, Nagas, ctc., are raised to a semi-divine rank, Suake worship 
(borrowed probably from the aborigines) and the mechanical motif of 
the “Deväsura” battles make their appearance now. Monothcism is being 
advocated. “Brahman,” from meaning the “‘prayer-verses and formulae” 
in the Veda, containing secret magic power by which man seeks to bend 
divine beings to his will, came next to mean the frayi vidya or “a col- 
lection of these prayers and formulae in the three Vedas”; then “the 
first created thing,” because the iray? was supposed to be of divine origin 
and because the superhuman (nay super-divine) sacrifice was contained 
in and therefore derived from the évayt; and finally (in this period) came 
to signify the “creative principle’”—the cause of all existence. Such an 
evolution of meaning was possible because, in this age, the divine origin 
and authority of the Vedas is accepted without question. In the Purusha- 
sūkta (RV, X. 90) the act of creation is treated as a sacrifice completely 
offered (sarva-hut) from which the three Vedas arose. The Satapatha 
Brahmana (XI. 5. 8. x ff.) version of this doctrine is that the Self-cxistent 
breathed out the Vedas. The so-called authors of the Vedas are just 
inspired seers (Rishis) to whom the divine revelation was communicated. 
The doctrine that sabda or “articulate sound” is eternal has thus an 
important correlation to the fact that the Vedas were transmitted by 
word of mouth, from teacher to pupil, in unbroken succession through 
untold generations. The Vedic tradition, considered sacred and infallible, 
must necessarily embody the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth. But the early Vedic texts are not always consistent. This 
enabled later the votaries of the most diverse doctrines to quote texts 
from the Vedas in their support, and although philosophy became 
scholastic as a result, one advantage was that a reliable basis—the 
unfailing intuition of the most ancient inspired seers—was available to 
the Indian thinkers. 

There are many creation-legends in the Brāhmaņas which are a strange 
admixture of metaphysical thought with disconnected explanations of 
sacrificial rules. The majority of them generally beging the narration 
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that Prajāpati practised austerilies through self-tortare and mortification 


or the Non-existent. Desire is the germ of existence, Ue motive power 
of all creation. 

That life is a duty and a responsibility is the central cthical teaching 
of the Brahmanas, Man is born with certain vizas or debts which he must 
discharge in his life. He has a debt to pay to the gods, to the Rishis, 
to the manes, to men, and to the lower creatures. And he discharges 
these debts, if he worships the gods, sludies the Veda, performs funeral 
ceremonies, is hospitable to guests, and offers oblations to the bhfiles 
Thus, there is no lack of high moval sense and noble sentiments, Self- 
lessness must characterize all our actions. The Brahmanas have a remark- 
able sacrifice—the Sarvamedha—whercin everything is to be sacrificed 
to attain the frecdom of the spirit. Prayer and good works constitute 
godliness, which is the first requisite of a good life. Truthfulness in 
utterance and action is the foundation of moral life. There are hints in 
the Brahmanas that excessive ritualism was bringing on a reaction. For 
example, knowledge rather than sacrificial gifts or asccticism is valued 
in the Satapatha Brahmana (X. 5. 4. 16), although asceticism is also held 
up as a great ideal elsewhere (Taitiiviya Brahmaya, III. 12. 3). The theory 
that confession implying repentance somewhat mitigates the guilt is seen 
in the Satapatha Brāhmaya. Inner purity was insisted on, as much as 
external purity. Truth, performance of dharma (duty), respect for parents, 
love of fellow-beings, and abstinence from theft, adultery, and murder 
were the sine gua non of a good life. 

The description of heaven in the RV is only elaborated in the other 
Sathhitiis and Brahmanas. The essentials are the same. The Atharvaveda 
tells us how the dead man is conducted upwards by the Maruts with 
gentle breezes fanning him until he recovers his complete body and meets 
the Fathers who reside in the company of Yama. The idea that the dead 
in heaven are nourished by the piety of the relatives on earth is also 
found in the AV, Such nourishment may either be buried with the dead, 
só that the grains of corn and sesame, so buried, may turn into wish-cows 
in heaven, or the nourishment may be conveyed through subsequent 
offerings. This is indeed the germ of the later Sraddha idea. The Rigveda 
conception of #iryili as a place of darkness in which the luminaries are 
lost has been developed by the Atharvaveda into a naraka-loka (‘‘hell’’) 
which is the abode of female goblins and a place of utter darkness. 
The Satapatha, the Jaiminzya and Kaushitaki Brahmanas add their own 
touches to this horrid picture of hell. The two paths—one of the Devas 
and the other of the Pitys—are naturally mentioned, as they have been 
already foreshadowed he RV. The theory of metempsychosis does 
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not appear to have been very clearly formulated in the Sarihigis and 
Brähmanas, though the doctrine that the agony of death is to be endure? 
not once only but repeatedly as one may die repeated deaths in the next 
world, prepares us for the very important part that the theory plays in 
the Upanishads where the conception of repeated deaths is 4 viran 
ferred from the next world to the present. The idea of reward and 
punishment, after death, in exact correspoudence to the good and bad 
deeds of a person in this life, has gained a firm hold in this peod, ‘The 
attainment of immortality and the co npany of Lhe gods in the 
a highly ennobled form of carthly life perpetuated in surrguuadings of 
bliss—is the deeply cherished aim of, and incentive tu, the j 
piety and good works in this life. 

This is a considerable advance over the view of the Rigerda, ‘There, 
immortality in the abodes of the blessed—the region of milk and honey— 
is assured to knowledge and virtue, whereas not much thought is given 
to the fate of the sinner who is apparently condemned to the complete 
obliteration of his personal existence. Now, however, the wicked are 
described as being born again in the next world (along with the good) 
suffering the punishment which their misdeeds bring upon them. That 
“man is the architect of his-own fate” becomes a perfect truth according 
to this theory. And the supreme merit of philosophical thought in this 
period is the development of the doctrine that reward and punishment are 
not eternal. This is but a logical development. How could the limited good 
or evil that men can do in the brief span of a single life on carth bring 
on endless pleasure or pain in the next world? Hence follows the theory 
that penance and atonement can purify and absolve the soul from guilt 
and exhaust the period of suffering. The Brihmana doctrine, that what- 
ever food a man consumes in this world in return consumes him in the 
next world (Satapatha, XII. 9. 1. 1) is but the transfer from the physical 
to the moral plane of the law that action and reaction are equal and 
opposite, Similarly, the enjoyment of the rewards, which is in exact 
measure to the good deeds performed, must some time come to an end. 
Thus there is the prospect of rebirth again for both the pious and the 
wicked. So arises the wonderful conception of a beginningless and endless 
circuit of birth and death; the so-called sasisdra or “bondage of life and 
death,” culminating in that unique conception of ultimate happiness 
which is much higher than that of a life in heaven. It is a conception of 
freedom from savitsdra, which is the truc moksha (release) or absolution. 
First desire and then its fulfilment is a vicious circle, and the only escape 
from it is desirelessness induced by true knowledge. This, however, is 
the main doctrine of the Upanishads and is only adumbrated in this 
period. For example, when the Salapatha Br. asks the secker for truth 
to meditate upon the Self, made up of intelligence and endowed with 
a body of spirit, a form of light, and an ethereal i doctrine has 
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a speculative but none the less ritual background. Similarly, the building 


final analysis), we can understand that the human sacrifieer becomes 
Death (in a mystic sense) and thus raises himself above death to everlasting 
bliss. In this process the true nature of Prajiipati and of the sacrificer 
is revealed as Inteligence. This same doctrine reappears in another form 
in the Upanishads as we shall see later. 


i 3. THE ARANYAKAS 


The excessive ritualism of the Brahmanas produced a natural reaction. 
The Aranyaka texts are themselves virtually an admission that the 
correct performance of a compulsory ritual, that had developed to enor- 
mous proportions in the Brihmana period, could not be expected. from 
all, young and old, from residents of villages and towns as well as from 
those who resided in the forest. There were again seme parts of. the 
sacrificial lore which were of an occult and mystical nature and which 
could be imparted to the initiated only in the privacy of the forest, The 
Aranyakas do not lay down rules for the performance of sacrifices, nor 
do they comment on the ceremonial in the Brihmana style. They are 
mainly devoted to an exposition of the mysticism and symbolism of the 
sacrifice and priestly philosophy. Meditation, rather than performance, is 
the spirit of their teaching, and they naturally substitute a simpler cerc- . 
monial for the complicated onc of the Brihmanas. We cannot definitely 
say whether the theory of the Asramas was deliberately formulated by’ 
Brahmanism with a view to accommodate the new doctrines that were 
raising their heads against the older canon of the Brihmanas and the 
philosophy of the sacrifice.§ But it must be admitted that the Aranyakas* 
or ‘Forest-texts” came in exceedingly handy, as ideally suitable Vedic 
texts for the daily study of the forest-hermits, as distinguished, on the 
one hand, from the student and houscholder who could do justice to the 
cult of the Vedic sacrifice set forth in the Brahmanas, and on the other, 
from the ascetic who could dedicate the rest of his life to the contem- 
plation of Brahman—the Absolute expounded in the Upanishads. 

Important service was rendered by the Aranyakas when they stressed 
the efficacy of the inner or mental sacrifice as distinguished from the outer 
or formal sacrifice, consisting of oblations of rice, barley or milk. They 
thus helped to bridge the gulf between the “way of works” (Aarina- 
märga), which was the sole concern of the Brihmanas, and the “way 
of knowledge” Gue i ga) which the Upanishads advocated. The 
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Aranyakas further lay down Ufdsuzds (or courses of meditation) wpa  ; we = 
certain symbols and austeritics for the realization of the Absolute, whi $ Ñ 


by now had superseded the “heaven” of the Brāūhmuna wor CHAPTER XXIN 
highest goal of the devout, These symbols form the link bet 
Brilumanas and the Upanishads as they are borrowed from the 
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Tinally the compromise between the two ‘way "of karman mal jis} SOCIA L AN D ECO N W: M IC 
was consummated when karman was made subsidiary ls and a prepurè C O N D TEI O N G 


tory stage for, jrdna in the Aranyakas and Upani 


x. For specimens of these hymns ef, Ch, XX, pp. 411-15. y 1. SOCIAL CONDITIONS 

2. CI, Sdmkhdyana Gr. S., T. 248. e ian 

3. MIL, 1, p. 128. ne a a X 

4. For the English translation of the hymn cf Ch. XX, pp. 413-11. he vay use of the term Aida, whieh does not aceur as an uncompounded 
5. HIL, nP 150. ae i word before the period of the Brahmanas, suggests a system of individual 
S ere on xivexsiv. i? ies, each consisting of several members, under the headship of the 
8. Belvalkar and Ranade, HIP, II, p. 84. For further clucidation of this topic s+ Stier or eldest brother to whom belongs the kula (originally “home or 


Ch. XXVI. | kaw of the family,” then by metonymy “the family” itseilj. As distin- 
arhed from gotra it seems to mean the undivided family living under 
roof, 
the case of the sale of Sunahsepa in the Aitareya Brahmana (VII 12-18) 
spgests that the son was under the absolute control of the father, but 
story may only reflect the horror evoked by the father's heartless 
urament of his son. The father as a rule did not arrange the marriage 
cf kis son or daughter (Jaiminiva-Upanishad-Bralanaya, IEI. 12. 2). The 
wlationship between father and son was one of great affection. The kissing 
a grown-up son on the head on important occasions as a token of love 
wacustom found in Satkhayana Aranyaka. Adoption was resorted to, 
; nt only in the absence of natural children, but also to secure the addition 
l a specially qualified member to the family, as in Visvamitra’s adoption 
) of Sunabgepa. 
, Certain special terms show that it was considered improper for younger 
others and sisters to marry before their clders. The brother and his wife 
nyed the part of guardians of the sister in the absence of the father. 
(Jaurrels between brothers are mentioned. The family was sometimes large 
tough to include the great-grandfather as well as the great-grandsons. 
Among relations are mentioned the wife's brother, the sister’s son, the 
ausin (Lhrdiyivya), the maternal uncle, etc. 
An entire hymn in the Atharvaveda is devoted to the praise of hos- 
ality (IX. 6), and the Aitareya Aranyaka also Jays stress on it. The 
sest-offering is an integral part of the daily ritual of the household. 
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2. The Caste-System 

The term varza is used definitely in the sense of caste,” without 
ieterence to colour, in this age. The system of Caste, whose beginnings 3 
say be traced in the bro: urfold classification of society in the Rigvedic $ 
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